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As public attention once again is 
focused on our school system by Amer- 
ican Education Week, we’d like to pay 
tribute to our teachers. 


These men and women are the trus- 
tees of the most important possession 
we have — our children. There are no 
other individuals from whom we ask 
and get so much. Out of their skill and 
understanding, their patience and zeal, 
the shape of tomorrow is moulded. 
Their work is dedicated work that 
finds its greatest reward in the satis- 
faction of service to others. 


We of Esso Standard are deeply 





he’s the apple of our eye... 


conscious of our obligation to these 
teachers. Like us, they work with 
crude resources to produce a finished 
product. The finished products we turn 
out are so important that civilization, 
as we know it, could not exist with- 
out them. But important as they are, 
they are trivial in comparison with 
the finished products turned out by 
our teachers...the sound, healthy, use- 
ful minds of tomorrow’s citizens. 

Without school teachers all our 
dreams for our children would be dust. 
Without teachers we could not carry 
on our business. They are the apple of 
our eye. We salute them! 
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University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks, 
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COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
DURABLE 
Low cost 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 








MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 











Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 
... and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and construc. 
tion as No, 1525... but 
without key control, 
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How this skilled backstage crew helps 


the railroads give a smooth performance 
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The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . . the engineer who 


“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . 


. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 


There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 
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Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 








The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 
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And these are only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15. 
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Man has always waged a relentless fight against pain. One October 
morning in 1846, Dr. W. T. G. Morton, a Boston dentist, arrived in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital with a weird looking inhaling apparatus—a glass 
globe, filled with ether, containing a sponge and fitted with a mouthpiece, 
through which the patient was persuaded to breathe. Here occurred the 
first public demonstration of anaesthesia which eliminated pain during a 
serious surgical operation. The news of this successful experiment quickly 
spread. Today, ether is still the most widely used anaesthetic. New ones, 
however, such as sodium pentothal, injected into the veins, avertin, curare 
and spinal anaesthesia are considered modifications and improvements. 


Anaesthesia renders an individual insensible and incapable of physical 
feeling. It will not in any degree, however, lessen the financial pain and 
aggravation suffered as the result of costly accident or sickness. That's 
why it is sensible to protect yourself today with an Educators’ Individual 
or Flexible Group policy which will help you recover hard-earned dollars 
spent for disabilities. These liberal policies pay as long as 5 years for 
accident, 2 years for sickness. Year ‘round coverage, all authorized leaves 
included, is provided. Optional hospital surgical benefits are available 
for you and your family. Merely fill out and mail the coupon now for 
complete information about this low cost liberal protection. 


The above illustration with description is available in a colored poster suitable for 
display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation whatsoever. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation or charge, please send me 

copies of your Medical Posters, also full information about 
your Accident and Sickness Policies]; Hospital Policies []; 
Have representative call [] 


FREE 
POSTERS 


Name. 





Address. 
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®& Student Council activities which 
train young men and young women 
for future life, according to the prin- 
cipal of the Kennett Junior-Senior 
High School, Kennett Square, are 
many. Their committees have their 
counterpart in community life. The 
conducting of their meetings and the 
writing of their constitution give prac- 
tice in parliamentary procedure. 


MILESTONES OF MODERN MEDICINE!» hs su 


® The chief State school officer of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
looks forward to the second century 
of school administration in his speech 
before the Annual Education Congress. 
He briefs for every member of the 
PSEA tomorrow’s school needs. 


®& The importance of this Annual Edu- 
cation Congress will be realized when 
the one-page report of its far-reaching 
discussions is read. 


B& Speaking before the National Edu- 
cation Association in the United Na- 
tions Building, New York City, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
gives teachers the story of education 


and the U.N. 


® Personnel of the new State Coun- 
cil of Education is given on page 99. 


® Support for public schools is being 
given in newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, in films, over the radio and tele- 
vision, and in advertisements of nation- 
al business organizations. See Educa- 
tional Interests for notice of a few of 
these releases. 


® Are you planning to attend the 
1954 PSEA Convention in Harrisburg. 
December 27-29? If so, you will find 
information on this annual meeting in 
the Keep Posted section. If you haven't 
made your hotel reservation, you will 
need to consult the list there to find the 
type of accommodation you desire. 
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Christmas Gigs for Your Pupils 


INEXPENSIVE, CHARMING, ALWAYS APPRECIATED 





New and Better Top 
Quality Pencils Used 
in Our Kits 


NAME 
PENCILS 








ri S, 






FEATURE 
OFFER 
5 Pencils with Leatherette 


Case: Personalized and Im- 
printed as shown in picture. 


Sturdy, long lasting leatherette 
case with button snap. They 
come in assorted bright colors. 


Only 29c 


PER SET 





3. ECONOMY OFFER 


| 3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive tin- 
foil Christmas box, each pencil a dif- 
ferent color, imprinted in gilt with 


“Season's Greetings 


from Your Teacher” 


Only IIc 


PER SET 








2. STANDARD 
OFFER 





3 Pencil Set encased in 
an attractive, tinfoil 
Christmas box; each pencil 
a different color, im- 
printed in gilt with the 
recipient’s full name, as 
shown in picture. 


Only 16c 


PER SET 


* 


: 
$353 


WER DIITS E7F97907 + 
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4. SPECIAL OFFER 


12 personalized pencils in Assorted 





Colors encased in an attractive 
Xmas leatherette case also im- 
printed and personalized as shown. 














Please print or type names in order to insure prompt delivery. Do not 


wait until later to order. Order now and be sure!!! 
Payment — Your Choice — ]. 
Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


P.O. BOX 1214, DEPT. 2 


Remit with Order — 2. 


ONLY 
46c 


PER SET 


C;O3D. 
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The November Cover 


We continue in November the series 


of articles illustrating how our schcols 


function in providing activities in the 
classroom intimately connected with 
the citizenship responsibilities in the 
days following completion of high 
school courses. 

The feature article this month is en- 
titled “Student Council, an Experience 
in Citizenship.” It is written by Forrest 
R. Schaeffer, principal in the Kennett 
Junior-Senior High School, Kennett 
Square, Chester County. 


The cover illustrates, in appropriate 
design, a number of the activities that 
are described in the article. We note 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
one of the students presiding at a 
student meeting, a committee of the 
student council at work discussing 
school problems and also community 
problems. 


As pointed out by Mr. Schaeffer in 
his article, these activities by students 
have an important part in many of the 
activities within the school itself. Here 
student citizens evaluate and discuss 
school situations, make recommenda- 
tions, and make decisions so that the 
atmosphere of the school is 
which there is ever a feeling of stu- 
dent responsibility. 


one in 


In like manner these student activi- 
ties in the school have their counter- 
part in activities outside of the school. 
The students, through the Student 
Council, participate in drives of the 
community and are in constant touch 
with the community agencies that de- 
termine the social and governmental 
life of the community. 

We pay tribute to our artists, Pearce- 
Bates, for the very attractive design 
which brings together a few of the 
student activities in a 
dignified pattern. We are informed 
that it is one of the principles of art 
that whenever the flag is a part of the 
design there should be dignity and 
formal presentation throughout. Our 
artists have met this requirement. 


_ Those who are students of art will 
recognize that the over-all pattern fol- 


lows the style of Mondrian whose 
messages were always given in squares 
and rectangles. 
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things 
with Neus 
BIG Size 
CRAYOLA’ 





ip MEP 
A Nature-Study Game can be 
made in class by putting different 
kinds of leaves under thin paper. 
Rub over the surface with the 
side of an_unwrapped stick of 
CrAYOLA. The game is to guess 
the name of the plant or tree. 
Regular size CRAYOLA comes in 
boxes of 8 to 48 different colors, 
extra large size in 8 to 24 colors. 
For FREE Crayola-Craft book- 
let, write Dept. ST11. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in 
Pennsylvania are R. T. Gemmell, 
Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; Norman 








Cuildnonds 








E. Staats; Thomas J. Thomas a] 
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Arbor and Bird Days 


By proclamation, Governor Fine has 
announced the dates of Arbor and Bird 
Days and Conservation Week for this 
school year. October 8, 1954, is Fall 
Arbor and Bird Day; April 7, 1955, 
Spring Arbor and Bird Day; and the 
week of April 3, in which April 9 falls, 
is Conservation Week in Pennsylvania. 

“Because the citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia love their fertile soil, lakes and 
streams, minerals, flowers, 
wildlife, and scenic and historic wealth,” 
Governor Fine says, “and appreciate 
the relation to economic welfare and 
human happiness, they wish to protect 
and defend all that is useful and beau- 
tiful. The joyous experiences of Arbor 
and Bird Days and Conservation Week 
will contribute to the enjoyment of the 
blessings that we consider necessary to 
existence and a reasonably happy life.” 

Governor Fine urges schools, 
churches, governmental bodies, civic 
and service clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, business and industrial groups, 
to call attention to the potentialities of 
Pennsylvania’s rich blessings in ob- 
servance of these days and this week. 


forests, 


Plan a Special Assembly 
for Education Week 

Planning a special assembly to ob- 
serve American Education Week? A 
compilation of suggestions for pro- 
grams and activities appropriate for 
school or community programs has 
been prepared by the American Educa- 
tion Week Office at the National Edu- 
cation Association in response to the 
many inquiries from school and com- 
munity groups. 

The 34th annual observance has as 
its theme this year, “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility.” AEW is spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education, 
the American Legion, the National 


| Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the National Education Association. 


A variety of materials has been pre- 
pared this year to aid schools and com- 
munity organizations in planning pro- 
grams, exhibits, radio programs, win- 
dow displays, and similar activities. In 
addition to a packet with basic AEW 
material, posters, lapel buttons and 
tags, seals, movie trailers, radio tran- 
scriptions, radio scripts, plays and 
pageants, and booklets and leaflets also 
are available. 

Requests for information or orders 
for AEW aids may be sent to Ameri- 
can Education Week, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





A BANNER YEAR FOR 
EB FILMSTRIPS! 


* Along with the unparalleled pro- 
duction of over 50 significant new Sil- 
ver Jubilee EBF sound films, the pro- 
duction staff of the world’s pioneer 
producer of audio-visual materials con- 
tinues leadership in Filmstrips with 
the completion or imminent release of 
11 new EB Filmstrip series —a total 
of 65 separate filmstrips — nearly all 
in glowing color! Designed to vitalize 
and enrich the learning experience of 
pupils in such curriculum areas as So- 
cial Studies, Language Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science and Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing EB Filmstrips are now ready 
or about to’be released: 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Transporta- 
tion and Shelter: each a series of 6 in 
color, for primary grades. Man and 
His Fight for Freedom: the story of 
man’s untiring struggle for freedom 
told in a discussion-provoking colorful 
series of 8 filmstrips with [7 
accompanying essays writ-: = 
ten by the collaborator, 
Ralph E. Turner, Ph.D., ~ 
Yale University. For adult groups, col- 
lege world history and high school use. 
LANGUAGE ARTS & LITERA- 
TURE — Stories From Shakespeare 
and American Poets (high school), 
Constructing Reports (middle 
grades), and Pet Stories (primary): 
each a series of 6 in color. Christmas 
Through the Ages: a single filmstrip 
in beautiful color telling the story of 
the origins of our Christmas tradition. 
SCIENCE — Science at Work: dy- 
namically covers 6 basic science areas 
for middle grades —in color. 
FINE ARTS— Art in Our Class- 
room (primary grades) and Great 
Composers (junior and high school), 
each a series of 6 in color, each unique 
and stimulating in their respective 
fields of art and music appreciation. 
* * * 


A new 1954-55 EBF 16 page FILM- 
STRIP CATALOG describing all EB 
Filmstrips is now available. For your 
copy and to preview or purchase these 
important new Filmstrips — contact 
your EBF Representative: 
H. E, Brumbaugh 
3451 Jacksonwald Ave. 
Reading, Pa. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
























































1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette, fil. 
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STUDENT COUNCIL — 
An Experience in Citizenship 


FORREST R. SCHAEFFER, Principal 
Kennett Junior-Senior High School 
Kennett Square 


1 a nation such as ours where a 

primary responsibility of the schools 
is to perpetuate our democratic way of 
life, it is necessary to provide an in- 
strument of teaching citizenship re- 
sponsibility that goes beyond class- 
room discussion. The instrument most 
commonly used to teach, on a practical 
basis, the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of citizenship is the Student 
Council. 

While the Student Council cannot 
legally be the governing body of a 
school, it can participate in school gov- 
ernment to an extent that is in accord 
with the philosophy of the particular 
school and to the extent to which the 
student body is prepared to assume the 
responsibilities of participating in the 
government of their school. 


A Voice in Activities 


The Student Council has much to do 
with the smooth and efficient operation 
of a school system. The Council offers 
to the student a voice in the activities 
of the school and very often of the com- 
munity. 

In many schools, committees of the 
Student Council are the mainspring in 
securing the cooperation of students in 
the organized life of the school. These 
committees, all an integral part of the 
council, assist with school safety, clean- 
liness, traffic, care of property, social 
events, drives and campaigns, public 
functions, the financing of activities, 
and student welfare. Each has its coun- 
terpart in the community. Where could 
we find a better training ground for 
teaching our young people the obliga- 
tions they will have as adult citizens 
than through participation in school 
government? 

The orientation of new students to 
the school often is shared by the Stu- 
dent Council and the guidance depart- 
ment of a school. This type of shared 
planning for an orientation program 
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usually will be an aid in offsetting the 
undesirable activities, such as hazing, 
which often accompany the opening of 
a new school term. Students who are 
given the opportunity to share in the 
planning of a project will be interested 
in its success. 

Many councils are basically respcn- 
sible for the social activities of their 
schools. Activities of a social nature 
provide for democratic expression in 
the selection of the type of activity, the 
entertainment to be provided, and the 
way in which the activity is to be con- 
ducted. Social activities directed by the 
Student Council are usually schoolwide 
affairs reflecting the wishes of a major- 
ity of the student body. 


Community Pride Awakened 


The Student Council responsible for 
conducting some community drive 
within the school is immediately plunged 
into problems similar to these confroni- 
ing the local committees conducting a 
charity drive in the adult community. 
The Council that is called upon to pro- 
mote safety and cleanliness within the 
school is not only providing service io 
their associates; but, more important, 
a learning experience and a sense cf 
community pride are being accom- 
plished. 

The opportunity given a student body 
to present their suggestions and ask 
questions of their elected representa- 
tives is in miniature the privilege these 
boys and girls will enjoy as adult citi- 
zens of their State and Nation. A small 
group of students—the Council itself— 
is of course able to get the very excel- 
lent experience of being a functioning 
part of a legislative body. 


The Privilege of the Ballot 


One of the most important democrat- 
ic experiences evolving from an organi- 
zation such as the Student Council is 
the school election. The choosing of 
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Council members and officers can je a 
stimulating experience depending upon 
the emphasis that is put upon it. 

Many of the schools in our State 
make the school elections a counterpart 
ef local or national elections. Here is 
an opportunity to impress upon the 
young people in our care the obliga- 
tion which the privilege of the ballot 
carries in a democracy. An election for 
school officers, if properly conducted, 
can teach to the student very nearly all 
of the phases of a national election— 
from the signing of petitions to the 
final campaign speeches, from the pri- 
mary election to the inauguration of 
a president. 

It is gratifying to note the serious- 
ness with which students conduct a 
carefully handled school election cam- 
paign. However, as in all school activi- 
ties, careful planning is necessary for a 
successful and sound learning experi- 
ence to result from a school election. 

The Student Council can from its 
very inception in a school be a way of 
teaching democracy. It is, however, an 
instrument of learning that cannot ke 
successfully imposed on a school by 
decree. In order to have a Council be- 
gin successfully, participation in school 
government must be desired by both 
the student body and the faculty and 
must develop naturally over a period 
of years. This development is charac- 
terized by having the Council assume 
additional responsibilities as it becomes 
capable of executing them for the bene- 
fit of the school. A Council developed 
in this way will become a democratic 
instrument for teaching the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of citizenship. 





It will be a Council built upon a solid 


foundation. 

The organization of the Council it- 
self is a citizenship experience for the 
school. It is here that students and fac- 
ulty must meet, as did the founding 
fathers, in order to design a workable 
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constitution for the group that will 
participate in the governing of the 
school. The work involved in writing a 
constitution for a Student Council can, 
of course, be greatly relieved by using 
the constitutions of other Councils as 
guides. 


The Constitution Is Written 


However, the constitution written for 
a particular school should be so devel- 
oped that it will fit the philosophy and 
policies of the school. It would be im- 
prudent to impose the constitution of 
one school in another school. A con- 
stitution should be developed in the 
light of the responsibilities that the stu- 
dent body will be willing and able to 
accept. 

The group drafting a constitution 
has the responsibility of designing a 
framework for student participation in 
school government based upon demo- 
cratic principle and reflecting the de- 
sires of both the student body and the 
faculty. The constitution must provide 
for the purpose of the organization, the 
type of representation, the methods of 
election, the qualifications of its mem- 
bership, the powers of the Council, the 
relation of the Council to the board of 
school directors, the by-laws under 
which it operates, and the amendment 
of the document itself. Once this docu- 
ment has been drafted, it should be 
submitted to both the student body and 
faculty for ratification; this again pro- 
vides a democratic experience for the 
entire school. 











While the school with the experi- 
ence of forming a new Council has a 
fine opportunity for experiencing de- 
mocracy at first hand, it must not be 
forgotten that the long established 
Council also offers that very same op- 
portunity. Councils as they mature in 
their responsibilities find that occa- 
sicnally they are in a position where a 
change in their duties and obligations 
is needed. This generally implies a 
change in constitution and an added 
experience of democratic procedure. 


PASC and NASC 


Schools with Student Councils have, 
through membership in the Pennsylva- 
nia Association of Student Councils 
and the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, a contact with other 
schools throughout their State and Na- 
tion. These associations can make 
available to schdols a variety of aids 
and suggestions for building a sound 
student organization for participation 
in school government. 

Each year the Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation of Student Councils offers to the 
local Student Councils of the State the 
opportunity to participate in a State- 





Council Member Gets Pinned 
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wide conference on Student Council 
activities and problems. This confer- 
ence, operating under a State-wide 
committee of Student Council sponsors 
and student officers, is a highpoint in 
the experience of delegates who attend. 
Here in group conferences, students 
from all parts of the State are able to 
meet and discuss common activities 
and experiences. 

Special problem clinics are con- 
ducted for the purpose of giving assist- 
ance in areas of Council work which 
are particularly difficult. Outstanding 
speakers are engaged each year to give 
to the delegates the benefit of the expe- 
riences and thinking of leaders in vari- 
ous fields. 

Attending one of the sessions of this 
conference devoted to conducting the 
business of their State association in 
an orderly and democratic manner is 
an experience which no adult privi- 
leged to see them at work will soon 
forget. It is here that the results of the 
training which these delegates received 
in their own Student Councils come 
forth. A spectator at these proceedings 
knows that these young people would 
make fine leaders for our country. 

The Student Council gives to a stu- 
dent body the machinery for participat- 
ing in the government of a school, it 
sets the stage for and produces the ex- 
periences which American citizens are 
called upon to face in their adult com- 
munities. Most important of all, it 
teaches the obligations and responsibili- 
ties which belong to individuals who 
wish to enjoy and preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


CANADA. Schools of education should en- 
courage and give recognition to studies which 
are not within the technical field of education 
but which are directed to increase the student's 
understanding of the world in which he lives; 
the history of civilization, the problems of 
ethics, politics, and aesthetics. Civilization is 
an enterprise in cooperation and in mutual 
regard. It is founded upon graciousness, fair 
dealing, and respect for others. Civilized living 
is one of the fine arts and the cultivation of 
that art is the prime concern of education. 
—The B. C. Teacher, December, 1953 
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A New Century of School Administration 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


keg Congress marks the beginning 
of a new century of school adminis- 
tration. Our laws providing for dis- 
trict supervision of schools were passed 
in the years between 1843 and 1849. It 
was 100 years ago in 1854 that the 
county superintendency was created 
by legislative action. Our State Teach- 
ers Colleges came into existence be- 
cause of the act of 1857. Today our 
public school system is largely the re- 
sult of the developments that have 
followed these major pieces of legis- 
lation. Because of them, county and 
district superintendents have become 
the key figures in educational leader- 
ship. 

As we pass this milestone that marks 
a century of our educational progress, 
it seems fitting that we contemplate the 
present and the future of school ad- 
ministration in our Commonwealth and 
the important role it must play in 
meeting the expanding functions of 
our public schools both in terms of 
increased services and increased facili- 
ties and because of our 
school population. 


increased 


Several weeks ago a Civil Defense 
film vividly portrayed an atomic at- 
tack in which a frightened householder 
was frantically dialing defense head- 
quarters for help. A voice broke in: 
“Stop. What have you yourself done io 
safeguard your home and family? 
Have you taken the precautionary 
measures which the offices of Civil 
Defense—national and  State—have 
been insistently recommending year 
after year? What about those buckets 
filled with water and ready for use 
when the water mains have been de- 
molished? Are your flashlights in 
working condition—and do you know 
where they are? 

“What about your knowledge of first 
aid treatment for broken bones, 
wounds, and shock? Stop. Think. 
Think before you rush to contact out- 
side governmental agencies for instant 
assistance. Stop. Ask yourself, what 
have I done to make it unnecessary 
for me to call on others for relief?” 

In these times we might profitably 
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ask—Have we as custodians of our 
respective educational houses com- 
pletely met our responsibilities? Have 
we done and are we doing everything 
possible to safeguard and advance our 
“General System of Education by Com- 
mon Schools” established 120 years 
ago? 


We Review with Pride 


As we enter upon this new century 
of school administration, we must ob- 
viously examine our present status. It 
is imperative, also, that we arrive at 
sound decisions with reference to our 
future course of action. It is my opin- 
ion that we may take just pride in our 
stewardship. Increasingly the Com- 
monwealth has recognized its responsi- 
bility for maintaining a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools. Our 
subsidy laws reflect a sound philosophy 
and practice in our efforts to attain 
equalization of educational opportun- 
ity. 

Our countryside dotted with in- 
creasingly large numbers of modern 
elementary and secondary schools re- 
flects the influence of our laws, of en- 
lightened local public opinion, and of 
able administrative leadership in creat- 
ing larger administrative units. In fact 
more than 50% of the area of Penn- 
sylvania is now served by joint or 
union school districts. 

Our appropriations for the support 
of public schools have increased from 
$64,000,000 for the biennium 1939- 
1941 to $348,000,000 for the biennium 
1953-1955, so that as of today almost 
50% of the general fund revenues in 
our State budget go to Education. 

We have by legislation advanced 
teachers’ salaries, added benefits to 
our Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System, given security to our pro- 
fessional employes through tenure, ad- 
vanced certification requirements, and 
through other legislation have accepted 
at the State level responsibilities that 
bear on the administrative procedures 
in the local community and_ local 
school district. 

I believe you will agree with me that 


The chief State school officer 
speaks before the annual Education 
Congress, September 29, 1954 


our educational house is in good order. 

The foundations upon which our 
public school system has been built, 
namely, our present laws, are basically 
sound. 


Our Enroiment Increases 


But we would, indeed, be guilty of 
complacency if we did not at this time 
evaluate in bold terms our teacher 
situation, our facilities, and our fi- 
nancial needs in the immediate future. 
To this group of school administrators 
assembled in this Congress, this is a 
challenge that has not faced any other 
Education Congress in this Common- 
wealth. It is a challenge that results 
from a rapidly increasing enrolment 
in our schools because of an unprece- 
dented high birth rate, and new values 
that have been placed upon education 
by our parents and citizens. 

According to the estimates of the 
Child Accounting Division of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. the 
1959-60 school year will find approxi- 
mately 263,000 more pupils in our 
public schools than at present. By the 
same date approximately 12,000 more 
public school teachers will be needed 
than we have now in the 1954-55 
school year and the total number of 
teachers employed will approximate 
81,000 as compared with 69,265 as of 
today. 

This means that more than 12,000 





Francis B. Haas 
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additional teachers and approximately 
a like number of additional classrooms 
must be provided over and above the 
normal turnover of teachers and the 
normal obsolescence of school build- 
ings. It means that our current expense 
costs due to increased enrolment alone, 
over last school year, will increase in 
round numbers by $64,000,000. 

lt means additional appropriations 
from the Commonwealth. And it means 
additional local tax effort in every 
school district. 


Good Teaching Service 


Obviously the primary function of 
good school administration is to secure 
good teaching service through the em- 
ployment of effective and able teachers. 
Teachers’ services like any other serv- 
ices are a purchasable commodity. In 
my opinion there is no escaping the 
fact that the more attractive the salary 
the more response we shall have from 
the type of young people we want to 
consider teaching as a profession. Only 
then shall we have superior teachers 
in our classrooms and retain them 
against the competition of other states. 
Here is the picture as given to us by 
the Research Division of the NEA for 
1953-54. 

Average salary of classroom 
teachers, 1953-54 


National More or less than 

rank Pennsylvania 
New York (2) $4650 $818 
Delaware (4) 4213 381 
Maryland (5) 4187 355 
New Jersey (6) 4170 338 
Pennsylvania (14) 3832 
Ohio (16) 3800 -32 
West Va. (35) 2960 -872 


It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for the Presidents of our Teachers Col- 
leges and of other institutions pre- 
paring teachers to inform me that each 
year early in the second semester there 
appear on the campuses of these insti- 
tutions superintendents from other 
states seeking out the best graduates 
and offering them positions at salaries 
much beyond the current salary level 
in even our best-paying communities. 
In fact, Superintendent Dimmick of 
the Pittsburgh schools is quoted in the 
Pittsburgh Press of September 15 as 
follows: 

“In order to lure capable young 

teachers and hold on to the experi- 

enced instructors already on hand, 

Dr. Dimmick says, Pittsburgh must 

consider better pay schedules and 

additional fringe benefits. 
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“At least 44 per cent of those offered 
teaching jobs in public schools last 
year turned them down flat.” 


At the outset, then, of this new 
century of school administration we 
must recognize that education is con- 
fronted by a situation that is primarily 
economic. Governor Fine in address- 
ing the teachers of Luzerne County 
last year said: “If our schools are to 
do the job we expect of them and if 
our educational program keeps pace 
with modern developments and if we 
realize that economic conditions affect 
schools just as they do everything else, 
there is one inescapable conclusion: 
We have to pay the bill. We can’t get 
something for nothing in education 
any more than we can in any other 
enterprise.” 


teachers, textbooks, equipment, 
buildings—will cost more _be- 
cause everything else costs more 
—food, housing, clothing, trans- 
portation, medical care, and 
other commodities. 


Let me give you some figures from 
the U.S. Department of Labor Statis- 
tics on the Consumer Price Index to 
illustrate these increasing costs. Ac- 
cording to these statistics in the cities 
of the United States an item which 
cost 59c in 1939 cost $1.03 in 1950 
and $1.15 in 1954. Using Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh as specific examples 
within our State, items which could 
be purchased in the period 1935-39 
for $1, today require an expenditure 
of $1.94 in Philadelphia and $1.96 in 
Pittsburgh. 





Increased Costs Result 


Certainly as administrators we have 
a responsibility to interpret to the pub- 
lic the basic reasons for this economic 
problem and to make these reasons 
crystal clear so that the public will 
understand why it will be necessary to 
spend more at the State level and at 
the local level in this business of public 
education which must ever keep pace 
with our modern developments and 
which must ever be a primary es- 
sential in our democratic society. It is 
our responsibility to make the public 
aware 


1—That increased enrolments mean 
increased costs 

2—That the school service provided 
must measure up to the high 
standards which people are de- 
manding for their children in 
education as well as in other 
aspects of social living 


3—That the services provided— 





This situation with reference to in- 
creased enrolment and increased cost 
is not peculiar to Pennsylvania. It ap- 
plies nationally and not only to educa- 
tion but to every aspect of American 
life that has a dollar sign on it, 
whether it be automobiles, houses, or 
labor. 


School Building Situation 


More specifically with reference to 
school buildings, let me state the fol- 
lowing: 


The current situation in school 
building construction in Pennsylvania 
is this. Approximately 200 million dol- 
lars, it is estimated, will actually be 
expended in school building construc- 
tion during the 1954-55 school year. 
A total of 918 building operations have 
been projected. Two-thirds of them ap- 
proximately have been approved and 
are under lease with a local munici- 
pality authority or with the State Pub- 
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lic School Building Authority. The 
total estimated cost is $560,319,776. 
By the end of the 1959-60 school year, 
this 560 million dollars will be in- 


creased to an estimated one billion 


dollars. Graphic verification of this 
statement is to be found in the 1954 
Department bulletin entitled “Pennsyl- 
vania Surveys Its Public School Facili- 
ties.” The trend is unmistakable. The 
Commonwealth is committed to an even 
larger investment in education to guar- 
antee equality of educational opportun- 
ity for our steadily mounting school 
population. 

In considering these facts, we must 
keep in mind that a few areas of the 
Commonwealth have been impoy- 
erished by reason of unemployment. 
Can we say to such distressed com- 
munities, “Won’t you make a greater 
effort at the local level to ensure the 
finest possible schools for your chil- 
dren?” 

Without drawing the line where 
State support of the schools sha!! stop 
and local effort must begin, without 
attempting to prescribe percentages 
and quotas, let us keep in mind that 
education is essentially a cooperative 
enterprise, depending upon the very 
considerable support which must be 
made by individuals, by governmental 
agencies, and by professional and civic 
organizations. 


The Public Supports 


As we face the immediate future of 
education in Pennsylvania, we are 
grateful for the organized support of 
education. American Education Week, 
November 7-13, 1954, sponsored joint- 
ly by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, is 
driving home this theme: Goop 
ScHooLs ARE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. 

Education does not stand alone. 
Press, radio, television, the pulpit, the 
forum, the voices of Industry and La- 
bor, and many civic and citizen agen- 
cies are in active cooperation in pro- 
claiming the Nation’s need for better 
schools. During Pennsylvania Week, 
October 10-17, is a very appropriate 
time to consider the part Education has 
played in building the strength and in- 
fluence of our Commonwealth. We need 
to re-emphasize that American Educa- 
tion must keep America strong. 

I am encouraged by the effective 
work of the National Citizens Commis- 
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sion and the strong pronouncements of 
the National Advertising Council. Ac- 
cording to the last report, local citi- 
zens committees in support of good 
schools in the Nation now approach 
9000. Our Parent-Teacher Associations 
nation-wide have doubled their mem- 
bership since 1946. This membership 
now totals approximately 9,000,000 
members. In our own State this group, 
which is most effective in presenting 
needs and supporting good schools, 
totals 433,000 parent-teacher citizens. 

Daily on the radio and on TV we 
find these citizen groups sending vital 
messages to the people of America. At 
times it is a call for more teachers to 
serve our youth. At times it is a warn- 
ing of the educational ill effects of 
overcrowded classrooms. At times they 
ask that citizens join “to help give 
them, the children, the better schools 
they deserve.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
prepares and distributes an extensive 
brochure entitled, “Education An In- 
vestment in People.” 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
on August 20 issued an open letter to 
the youth of the United States urging 
them to go back to school. In his words 
—‘So I ask you to think carefully 
about going back to school this fall. I 
ask you to think of your country and 
I ask you to think of yourself. Both 
will suffer if you choose the wrong 
course.” 

Never in the history of America has 
there been a time when the necessity 
and value of good education for our 
youth were of more vital concern than 
today. It seems to me that everywhere 
school administrators and educational 
leaders should be encouraged and sus- 
tained by the interest and cooperation 
of all those who have their educational 
welfare at heart and all those who vol- 
untarily join in presenting the specific 
issues on which future progress de- 
pends, and all those who assist in chart- 
ing a course that leads toward contin- 
ued advancement rather than retrench- 
ment. 


Goals for Tomorrow 
As I look at the record I find no 


other time in our educational history 
in which citizen groups are so filled 
with a zeal to have our school program 
go forward. There must not be at this 
time any interruption of our educa- 
tional program. Our schools must con- 
tinue to advance. On this we are re- 


solved. Here are some goals which 
with unity of purpose and action we 
can attain—all of us working together 
—administrators at the local level, 
teachers, professional groups, school 
directors in their local and State as. 
sociations, the local units and_ the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, lay and citizen groups, and 
the Department of Public Instruction 


1. Further improvement of our sub- 

sidy program to provide better 

school opportunities for our boys 

and girls, our youth, and our 

adults 

Further improvement of the man- 

dated salary schedule for our 

teachers in order that their income 

may be comparable to that of other 

professions and of the teachers in 

nearby states 

3. Continuance of our program of 
State aid to guarantee adequate 
school housing for our boys and 
girls 

4. Amendments to the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Act to pro- 
vide survivors’ benefits and an auto- 
matic option for school employes 
similar to the provisions of the 
State Employes’ Retirement System 

5. Continued improvement of facili- 
ties and services of the State Teach- 
ers Colleges 

6. Further extension of vocational pro- 
grams for occupational efficiency, 
by the training of youth and adults 
in industrial, agricultural, and busi- 
ness pursuits 


no 


At this point I am sure you recog- 
nize the part which the 1955 General 
Assembly, as the people’s representa- 
tive, will play in this program of edu- 
cational advancement. Certainly if the 
elected members of the General Assem- 
bly know that it is the wish of the peo- 
ple that new sources of revenue be 
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found to finance the many public serv- 
ices which the citizens of Pennsylvania 
want. then these elected representatives 
will supply such needs. It is my firm 
belief that if those elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly have been thoroughly 
informed concerning our educational 
program and the needs of our school 
system, they will not fail us as our 
elected representatives in a continuance 
of the support of education which has 
characterized our General Assembly 
during all recent sessions. 

I am sure each school administrator 
present at this Congress recognizes his 
obligation to his profession to make 
sure that in his community such infor- 
mation will be made available and 
pressed home to those who aspire to 
the high office of Governor and to 
membership in legislative chambers. 

I regret that time does not permit 
me to deal more specifically with some 
of the frontier problems of school ad- 
ministration at the local level. Cer- 
tainly I should like to commend the 
forward thinking which prompted the 
work of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration this past 
year with reference to the reorganiza- 
tion of our administrative structure to 
provide more extended instructional 
services to all children of the Common- 
wealth. 

I shall not discuss the excellent 
CPEA bulletin that is about to be re- 
leased nor will I encroach upon the 
subject matter of those who will dis- 
cuss it at this conference. I do wish 
to point out, however, that I hope the 
time may speedily come when our ad- 
ministrators at the local level—county 
superintendents, district superintend- 
ents, and supervising principals—may 
come to an agreement on the next step 
in administrative reorganization. 


Public Relations Responsibility 


In conclusion, may I commend to 
you several administrative responsibili- 
ties listed on pages 7 and 8 of the 
Elementary Course of Study 233B. 
They fall under the heading Public 
Relations. These two responsibilities 
certainly are applicable to all adminis- 
trators: 


1—The success and improvement of 
any elementary school system de- 
pend largely on the attitude the 
school administrator fosters in the 
public toward the school, the school 
system, the teachers, and the ad- 
ministration. 
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2—He should use the newspapers, the 
radio, the service clubs, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and other civic 
organizations to interpret the 
schools to the public. All are inter- 
ested in the type of education pro- 
vided for their children. He should 
help the public to know its schools 
and point out their strong points 
and their needs. Active participa- 
tion in civic organizations by 
school personnel is a good way to 
interest the public in the schools’ 
needs. 


Especially now as we enter upon a 
new century of school administration 
it is my belief that the interpretation of 
our schools and their needs becomes a 
major function day by day, and year 
by year, of every school administrator. 
In every community and in every 
school district we must have a climate 
favorable to its schools. The key per- 
son, obviously, is the individual duly 
elected by the representatives of the 
citizens to administer their schools— 
the superintendent. 

Each of us has a basic philosophy 
about the purpose of free public edu- 
cation. In 1947, I presented mine to 
the convention of the PSEA when I 
spoke on “The Challenge of Leader- 
ship.” This is what I said: “The ma- 
jor purpose of free public education in 
a democratic social order such as ours 
is to make the individual socially com- 
petent. Social competency means much 
more than learning certain bodies of 
knowledge and mastering certain skills. 
It means the ability to live happy, 
healthy lives; to do well some part of 
the world’s work. It means desirable 
attitudes, ideals, intelligent self-control, 
a sense of fair play, good sportsman- 
ship, consideration for the rights of 
others, and respect for law and order. 
It means ability to think, plan, and 
work together for the common good.” 

That was my creed then. It remains 
my creed today. I commend it to you, 
for it is your privilege as administra- 
tors to translate ideals into realities 
through your daily service with teach- 
ers, your boards of education, your 
community groups, the press, and other 
community agencies. 

You are an administrator because 
you believe in public schools and the 
good education of youth. May I assure 
you that the Department of Public In- 
struction will support and join with 
you in building your ideals into real- 
ities. 





Wanted, Then, a Teacher! 


Not a recitation-post, not a wind- 
vane, not a water gauge, nota martinet, 
not a pedant, not a pedagog—the mere 
slave to the student; but a teacher, 
“one who is a combination of heart 
and head and artistic training and 
favoring circumstances.” One who has 
that enthusiasm which never calculates 
its sacrifices, and is willing to endure 
all things if only good may come. One 
who loves his work; who throws his 
whole soul into it, who can therefore 
see more in his work than can any 
other. One who feels the keenest self- 
reproach because students fail to ad- 
vance. One who can take that nebulous, 
filmy, quivering mass which a boy’s 
family and friends kindly call his 
brain, and give it a clearness of outline 
and toughen its fiber and make it lithe 
and sinewy. One who has infinite pa- 
tience and pity for the weak; who will 
not suffer them to be crowded to the 
wall. One who can develop the spiritual 
side of a boy’s nature, his character, 
the man in him, the man of feeling and 
emotion which can and will dominate 
both mind and muscle. One who can 
teach the boy how to get life—a far 
grander thing than to get a living. 
Above all, one who feels that as a 
teacher he is a born leader of men, a 
kingly citizen, and wo does not pro- 
pose to be degraded from his high 
estate. 

—Ltuoyp N. MorriseEtt, 
Twelfth Yearbook, 


Future Teachers of America 


The Unconquerable Mind 


If you think you'll lose, you've lost 
For out in the world you'll find 
Success begins with a person’s will— 
It's all in the state of mind— 

Life’s Battles don’t always go 

To the stronger or faster man 

But sooner or later the man who wins 
Is the fellow who thinks he can. 


—Georgia Education Journal, April, 1954 


From the present mode of education we 
cannot determine with certainty to which men 
incline—whether to instruct a child in what 
will be useful to him in life, or what tends to 
virtue, or what is excellent; for all these 
things have their separate defenders. 


—ARISTOTLE 
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Tomorrow’s School Needs 
Discussed at Education Congress 


TATE educational problems were the 

topics for discussion of approxi- 
mately 700 school superintendents, su- 
pervising principals, principals, and 
others at the annual Education Con- 
gress in Harrisburg, September 29 and 
30. School administrators do not face 
these problems alone, said Superin- 
tendent Francis B. Haas in keynoting 
the two-day program. Their solution 
will come as a result of a public rela- 
tions program involving the commu- 
nity and its many agencies and using 
all media such as press, radio, and 
television for publicizing local educa- 
tional needs. 

The keynote address by Doctor Haas, 
A New Century of School Administra- 
tion, appears as a feature of this issue. 

Roy J. Haring, director of the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, reported to 
the Congress on the survey of Penn- 
sylvania’s educational needs. He’ said 
public schools could be greatly im- 
proved by adding to their staffs psy- 
reading consultants, and 
speech correctionists. 

Doctor Haring emphasized the work 
to be done at the local and county 
level in planning for the most efficient 
size of the local school unit. He said 
the chief function of the Department 
of Public Instruction should be that of 
leadership in planning research, set- 
ting up goals, and keeping administra- 
tors informed of rules, regulations, and 
trends. 


chologists, 


A Cradle Census 


Discussing Tomorrow’s School 
Needs, Carl D. Morneweck, chief, Child 
Accounting and Research Division of 
the Department, said that next year 
there will be a cradle census in all 67 
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The State schoo! administrators spoke of 


increased 


school population, enlarged 


school units, needs in school building 
as reasons for increased costs in public 
education. 


counties in Pennsylvania. This _ will 
make it easier to predicate school 
needs in advance since buildings, facil- 
ities, teachers, and curriculum needs 
of tomorrow must be based on the 
number of children Pennsylvania will 
have to educate. 

In the sessions of the Congress, 
school administrators became acquaint- 
ed with many of the activities carried 
on by the Department of Public In- 
struction and its personnel. Approxi- 
mately 100 new county and district 
school superintendents attended a series 
of pre-Congress conferences which 
served to acquaint them with various 
phases of their jobs in relation to the 
operation of the Department. 

A half-billion dollars is being ear- 
marked for new school projects’ con- 
struction by 1960, according to John 
J. Hertz, chief of the School Building 
Programs Division of the Department. 

“Pennsylvania’s school building pro- 
gram of today is bursting at the 
seams,” asserted Mr. Hertz. He gave as 
one of the basic reasons for the needed 
program, the lack of any building ac- 
tivities in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Then, 
too, he said, the relatively small size of 
school districts, their lack of wealth, 
and the constitutional limitation on 
their borrowing power were factors in 
retarding much modernization. 

In the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment, extension recreation has been 
transferred to the Division of Health, 
Physical, and Recreation Education, 
reported Elmer B. Cottrell, chief of 
the Division. “Recreation skills must 
be learned, and if skills are to be 
learned, the schools, beginning with 
the kindergarten, must assume _ this 
teaching responsibility.” Pennsylvania 
has over 800 communities conducting 
various types of recreation programs 
for which State subsidy is granted. 


E. A. Quackenbush Honored 


At the annual Congress dinner, a 
surprise testimonial was given to E. A. 
Quackenbush who retired September 


1 as director of the Bureau of School 
Administration. In honor of his 26 
years of service in the field of educa- 
tion, a television set was installed in 
his home in Middletown as a token of 
appreciation from the Education Con- 
gress. He was presented with a certifi- 
cate of service at the dinner. 

Greetings were brought to the dinner 
guests by Fred P. Hare, Jr., adminis- 
trative assistant, who substituted for 
Governor John S. Fine. 

“True leadership now has a greater 
responsibility and greater opportunity 
of all time,” said Kenneth McFarland, 
educational director of the American 
Trucking Association, Inc., of Topeka, 
Kansas, at the annual banquet. He told 
the administrators that the greatest 
need of our time is for organized infor- 
mation. 

Interested citizens of the community 
were invited to the final general session 
on Thursday afternoon when the speak- 
ers were J. L. McCaskill, director, Di- 
vision of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Henry Toy, Jr., executive 
director, Committee on National Citi- 
zens Commission for Public Schools. 

Doctor McCaskill reviewed the Fed- 
eral Government’s participation in edu- 
cation and discussed in detail legisla- 
tion affecting education which was en- 
acted in the 83rd Congress. The role 
of the National Education Association 
in promoting Federal legislation was 
also discussed. 

Henry Toy, Jr., reported on the ac- 
tivities of citizens in supporting better 
schools through radio, television, out- 
door advertising, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and all other means of commu- 
nication. He spoke of the activities of 
thousands of local citizens committees 
which have been organized in coopera- 
tion with the Advertising Council, Inc. 


The 1955 Education Congress 


The 1955 Education Congress will 
be held Wednesday, September 28, and 
Thursday, September 29. 
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Education and the United Nations 


\ 
EY 


the U.N. 


insT, allow me to express on behalf 
Fi the National Education Associa- 
tion, our thanks to Mr. Hammersjold 
and his staff. They have extended to us 
a most unusual privilege in placing this 
convenient and beautiful auditorium 
and all its facilities at our disposal. 
They have joined in planning a series 
of unique events here at the United 
Nations, in connection with the 92nd 
Annual Convention of our Association. 


EDUCATION IN THE UN CHARTER 


For me to stand here with the Secre- 
tary-General, in this new but already 
historic meeting place of the nations, 
evokes memories of San Francisco. In 
that city, while a world war was still 
shaking the earth, the UN Charter was 
written. Shortly before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference began, the State De- 
partment asked the National Education 
Association to appoint one of the con- 
sultants on the United States delega- 
tion. I was asked to serve in that 
capacity. 

Nine years, two months, and two 
days ago the San Francisco conference 
began. In the midst of death and 
destruction, hope revived. 

On the opening day, Conference 
Document No. 1 was released. It con- 
sisted of three Proposals by the Chi- 
nese Government. The first two Pro- 
posals dealt with international law. 
The third Proposal read: “The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should spe- 
cifically provide for the promotion of 
educational and other forms of cultural 
cooperation.” 

In the next few days, educational 
cooperation was advocated by other 
nations. The little Republic of Haiti 
led the way with a proposal for a 
Council on Education to “see that edu- 
cation should never be used to propa- 
gate ideas contrary to peace.” Lebanon, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, France, Greece, 
Norway, Panama, the Philippines, and 
[ran took asimilar position. The United 
States Delegation did not declare its 
views on this point. 
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Teachers will find guidance in Doctor 
Carr's thinking about education and 


We have not time for a day-by-day 
account of the developments related to 
education. After weeks of discussion, 
other Consultants, repesenting the ma- 
jor organizations in agriculture, busi- 
ness, and labor joined us in supporting 
an explicit reference to education in 
the United Nations Charter. 

Many other influences helped to en- 
list the support of the United States 
Delegation. In the Senate a resolution 
was jointly introduced by Senator Ful- 
bright and by the late Senator Taft, 
which urged the Department of State 
to seek international cooperation in 
education. Similar legislation was in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman, now Senator, 
Mundt. When these resolutions were 
passed with enthusiasm by the Con- 
gress, and when an opinion poll made 
for the National Education Association 
showed public interest, the 
United States Delegation decided to 
support the idea. 

Eventually, in the Committee charged 
with preparing this part of the Charter, 
the United States Delegate moved that 
educational cooperation be included 
among the objectives of the United 
Nations. The suggestion was immedi- 
ately and unanimously approved. 

That decision opened the door to a 
new area of international relationships. 
Education is mentioned nine times in 
the final text of the United Nations 
Charter. The General Assembly is em- 
powered to make studies in educa- 
tional cooperation. The Economic and 
Social Council is charged with promot- 


strong 


ing educational and cultural coopera- 
tion. Every member of the United Na- 
tions is pledged by Articles 55 and 56 
of the Charter to take joint and sep- 
arate action to this end. Furthermore, 
important educational responsibilities 
are placed upon the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and on nations responsible for de- 
pendent areas. 

These educational provisions in the 
United Nations Charter are the first of 
their kind. The Covenant of the League 


WILLIAM G. CARR, 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


of Nations provided no such reference. 
A representative of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the Paris Confer- 
ence in 1919 was accorded one brief 
hearing. She was told, in effect, that 
education was one of those supple- 
mentary questions which must wait 
until the really important matters had 
been cared for. In contrast, on May 22, 
1945, education was given a voice in 
the peace. 

Six hundred bottles of ink were used 
in the seven weeks required to write 
the United Nations Charter; over 20,- 
000 pencils, including the erasers, were 
worn out (or lost) in the process. 
Many sections of the Charter were 
written thirty and more times before 
the final wording could be agreed 
upon. 

As the leaves of the calendar flip 
past, and the seasons, and the years 
fall away, it becomes increasingly dif_i- 
cult to recreate the mood of those late 
spring days in 1945. It seemed at that 
time that a long darkness was drawing 
to an end as light wheeled upward 
over the horizon. It is increasingly diffi- 
cult to recall the innumerable details 
and convolutions of international pro- 
cedure, the quadrilingual documents, 
the translations, the press conferences, 
the committees, the commissions, which 
filled the Fairmont Hotel, and the Vet- 
eran’s Building, and San Francisco’s 
stately opera house. Easy it is to forget 
these details, but it is impossible to 
forget how on June 26, 1945, the dele- 
gates of half a hundred nations, many 
of them white-faced from emotion and 
sheer weariness, filed past a great 
round table and signed their names to 
a document which opened with these 
words: 

“We, the peoples of the United Na- 
tions, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of 
war....” 

On that day, this observer, reporting 
1 Opening Session, NEA Convention, Gen- 


eral Assembly Hall, United Nations, New 
York City, June 28, 1954. 
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back to the teachers of the United 
States, wrote this: 

“The profession of education has 
not merely registered a great achieve- 
ment; it has also taken up a profound 
obligation. We have asked to be given 
the opportunity to enlist education in 
the total program for the maintenance 
of peace. .. . In the months and years 
ahead, it will be up to the teaching 
profession of this country and of the 
world to show whether it can make a 
real contribution.” 


THE RESPONSE OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


How has the teaching profession of 
our country met the challenge of the 
UN Charter? There is much to tell. 
It is impossible to cover it all here. Let 
me try to tell briefly the part of the 
story I know best, the part played by 
the National Education Association 
and its half-million members. 


NEA Policy and Action 


The National Education Association 
supported Woodrow Wilson and the 
League of Nations Covenant in 1919. 
It called for a permanent organization 
of nations in 1944. It has continued to 
advocate and promote sound teaching 
about the United Nations. It has kept 
in contact with United Nations activi- 
ties affecting schools and children. It 
has carried articles about the UN to 
over half a million teachers through 
the NEA Journal and other publica- 
tions. It has made the United Nations 
a major subject of discussion at scores 
of professional conferences. It has fos- 
tered the international exchange of 
teachers. It has sent representatives to 
UNESCO. Many hundreds of inquiries 
concerning teaching about the UN are 
answered each year by your Commit- 
tee on International Relations. 





Overseas Relief Activities 


Still other international activities of 
the NEA help to support the goals of 
the United States and of the United 
Nations. 

Consider for example, the NEA 
Overseas Teacher Fund. This voluntary 
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activity of American teachers spent a 
half-million dollars to aid teachers in 
war devastated areas after World War 
II. It provided more than 100 fellow- 
ships in the United States for some of 
these teachers. 

More recently, a new Overseas 
Teacher Fund has raised by further 
voluntary contributions from our mem- 
bers over $100,000 for aid to Korean 
teachers. The money has been used to 
send them packages of new woolen 
clothing material. 

I wish every member of the Na- 
tional Education Association could 
have shared the experience that was 
mine in Korea last August. I was there, 
not to see about the Overseas Fund, 
but on an entirely separate mission 
with Dr. Rusk, General Van Fleet, and 
a committee from the American-Korean 
Foundation. However, news of the ar- 
rival of the Executive Secretary of the 
NEA spread rapidly. And one tropical 
night, in a war-damaged elementary 
school lunchroom in Seoul, over 200 
leaders of the Korean Education Asso- 
ciation met with music and banners to 
express to you, through me, their ap- 
preciation for your help. I wish I had 
time to tell you what a brave struggle 
these Korean teachers are making 
against incredible hardships and diff- 
culties. I can only say that, if some 
such catastrophe should ever befall us 
as has afflicted them, I should be very 
proud if we might rise to the occasion 
with comparable gallantry, dignity, and 
devotion to duty. 

May I quote briefly from two of the 
thousands of letters received by the 
NEA from Korean teachers. Remem- 
ber, they are writing in an unfamiliar 
language. One teacher says, “I called 
together my family, and I told them to 
make a guess what kind of goods it is. 
My elder brother says it is a clothes. 
My mother says it is a blanket. My 
little sister says it is a Santaclaus who 
give us pretty toys. So we laughed so 
loud that the cat jumped off my knees 
and ran away in a great fright. I un- 
packed goods. It was nice gray cloth. I 
am very glad to get it and it will main- 
tain our educators dignity.” 

Another Korean teacher writes, 
“When we wear the newly made coat, 
it decorates and adiusts our environ- 
ment most flowerly.” 


Relations with Other Teachers 


Effective and friendly working rela- 
tions with colleagues in other parts of 





the world have long been a goal of ec- 
ucators. In 1944, the NEA began to 
plan for a world conference of the 
teaching profession. It actually met in 
August, 1946, at Endicott, New York. 
Out of this Conference grew the Worl: 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP). That 
organization, which will meet in Oslo 
later this summer, now has about 70 
organizations in 37 countries as mem- 
bers. Their combined membership is 
about three million teachers. 


Appraisal 


These, briefly and incompletely told, 
are some aspects of the record. There 
may be some temptation to say, “This 
is an impressive record; we have done 
very well. We have nine references to 
education in the United Nations Char- 
ter. We have UNESCO. We have many 
national and international educational 
activities. We have met the responsibil- 
ity we asked for at San Francisco.” 

Now, at this point, all the rules of 
rhetoric require me to declare that | 
am absolutely confident that our pro- 
fession will meet its responsibility. 
That kind of statement is expected of a 
speaker in my position. But I shall not 
say it. Teachers organizations are com- 
posed of human beings. Human beings 
get very busy. Human beings can for- 
get. They can and may forget what it 
has cost in blood and treasure to buy, 
for us the living, a chance to work for 
peace. 

We have. not done as much as we 
would like to do. For example, we have 
not been able to find a way to estab- 
lish representation for the teaching pro- 
fession at these United Nations head- 
quarters. 

But these specific shortcomings are 
relatively minor. Far more serious, I 
think I see in this country, inside our 
profession and out of it, some relaxing 
of the drive for international peace. In 
1945, we undoubtedly expected too 
much too soon too easily. For this over- 
expectation all of us who had any ef- 
fect, however limited, on public opin- 
ion must share some responsibility. 
The United Nations, like its predeces- 
sor the League of Nations, has not 
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yet been able to create or adopt effec- 
tive international control over the 
forces of nationalism or to agree on 
moral standards for behavior of the 
nation-state. The job looked much eas- 
ier in 1945 than it has turned out to 
be. Having expected too much, it is 
easy to be disappointed. Being disap- 
pointed, it is easy to despair. Giving 
way to despair, it is easy to quit. 


Looking Ahead 


Substantial dangers now beset the 
road to peace. No place upon the plan- 
et is so remote, no island so inacces- 
sible, no garden so stoutly walled, that 
the bitter realities of our epoch can be 
ignored. Yet there is still no subject 
more practical than the achievement 
of peace. Those who accept one more 
world war as the culmination of human 
history are, I think, the completely im- 
practical people. 

Part of our task is to overcome the 
sense of benumbed resignation with 
which some people look upon the cur- 
rent international scene. I believe that 
most of the American people will sup- 
port to the utmost the most vigorous 
and courageous leadership for peace 
that their leaders can devise. 
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A report by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan, 
after several studies on the subject. 
concludes that membership in_ the 
United Nations is generally accepted 
by the public as a cornerstone of 
United States foreign policy. Public 
opinion on this point completely sup- 
ports the position taken by the United 
States government through our Depart- 
ment of State and often reiterated by 
our President. 

Therefore, it is the duty of good citi- 
zens of our country to support this pol- 
icy of the government of the United 
States through active, friendly interest 
in the UN. To be sure, our country is 
under great strain, as is the entire 
world. Our search for peace is being 
baffled and rebuffed. But, as long as the 
announced policy of the American gov- 
ernment is support for the United Na- 
tions, the teachers of America are not 
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going to drag their feet in supporting 
that policy. It is patriotic in the United 
States to speak for, and to teach about, 
the United Nations. 

The educational contribution to 
peace will require diligent attention, 
generous teamwork, financial support, 
and the same unremitting energy that 
won recognition for education at San 
Francisco. Not in the lives of any in 
this hall can we write “mission accom- 
plished” to the great task of education 
in maintaining peace. 

So, as I look back to San Francisco 
and consider what has happened in the 
interim, this series of meetings here at 
the United Nations appears not as a 
celebration of our achievements, but 
rather as a dedication of our future. 
Perhaps they will help us find how the 
United Nations and teachers can work 
together more effectively. 

We do not hear the word “peace” as 
often as we used to hear it. It is still a 
good word. The policy of our govern- 
ment, we have been repeatedly in- 
formed, is to persevere in the search 
for peace. As long as that policy con- 
tinues and let us fervently hope that 
it need never be interrupted—it is our 
duty as American citizens to work for 
peace. ' 

It is perfectly true, and drearily com- 
monplace, that the United Nations has 
not been as successful as the world 
hoped when it was first established. It 
is true that education has not been as 
effective or as fully used as many of 
us hoped. 

Confronted with this situation, what 
shall we conclude is the proper course 
of action for teachers in the United 
States? Shall we say that the effort to 
use education in the building of the 
peace was a blunder? I think not. 
That effort was and is, profoundly 
right in principle. Our calling as teach- 
ers requires us to support that prin- 
ciple unwaveringly, confident that 
what is right in principle will, in the 
fullness of time, prevail. 


Equal Educational Opportunity 


In the world so long as there are two groups 
of people—the one privileged, supplied with 
first-class universities, laboratories, and _li- 
braries, the other backward for whom even a 
primary school is a luxury—there can be no 
true international peace of a just and lasting 
character.—JAIME TORRES BODET, Director- 
General of UNESCO 


Teaching Opportunities 
Abroad, 1955-56 


Opportunities for American elemen- 
tary, secondary, and junior college in- 
structors to teach abroad during 1955- 
56 have been announced by the De- 
partment of State, the Board: of For- 
eign Scholarships, and the United 
States Office of Education. These op- 
portunities are made available under 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress, (The 
Fulbright Act) and Public Law 402, 
80th Congress, (The Smith-Mundt 
Act). 

American teachers may apply for an 
exchange of positions with teachers 
from the following countries: 


Australia Germany* 
Austria* Netherlands 
Belgium-Luxembourg*New Zealand 
Canada Norway 
France* United Kingdom 


There are opportunities for Ameri- 
cans to teach abroad without an ex- 
change of teaching positions in the fol- 
lowing countries: 


Burma Japan 

Denmark Netherlands 

Finland Thailand 

Greece Union of South Africa 
Iraq United Kingdom 
Italy* Colonial Areas 


Special summer seminars offer op- 
portunities for teachers of French and 
the Classics in France and Italy. 


Marshall Scholarships 


Twelve Marshall Scholarships at 
British universities are offered annually 
by the British Government to United 
States graduate students. The awards 
are to be made to students of either 
sex, who must be citizens of the 
United States. Candidates must be 
under 28 years of age on October | in 
the year in which the award will be 
taken up, and must be graduates of a 
degree-granting college or university 
of the United States. 

The full text of the administrative 
arrangements for the scholarships is 
given in the British Government’s 
White Paper Proposed Arrangements 
for the Administration of the Marshall 
Scholarship Scheme (Cmd. 8846), 
available from Sales Section, British 
Information Services, New York; 
price, 15 cents. 





* Knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try is required. 
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Leadership + Service = Progress 


DOUGLAS A. LEHMAN, Aliquippa 
and FRED C. KRAUSE, Pittsburgh 
Members of 1954 PSEA 

Local Branch Committee 


0 you've been to Penn Hall? You 

have attended the workshop ses- 
sions at the ninth annual Local Lead- 
ers’ Conference. You have met with 
other professional members and traded 
ideas about professional organizations. 
You filled a planbook with workable 
ideas and you gathered pertinent ma- 
terials necessary to guide your Local 
Branch through another successful 
year. 

Now, you read your hastily scribbled 
notes taken while in attendance at the 
Workshop . . . you glance at the theme 
of the program—‘Leadership Keys to 
Professional Progress” just a 
memory are the ideas gained and the 
many new acquaintances made during 
that week in August. But more im- 
portant than memories—what have 
you accomplished in your Local 
Branch to keep aglow the sparks 
of professional enthusiasm kindled 
through the Workshop at Penn Hall? 

The sharing of your experiences and 
professional enthusiasm will pay huge 
dividends to the members of your 
Local Branch. The efficient leader will 
periodically check his organizational 
procedures to insure a wise expendi- 
ture of the leadership talents of his 
officers and members. This, coupled 
with leadership qualities, will pay 
sound professional dividends to every 
member of the Local Branch. A strong 
Local Branch will’ insure a_ strong 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 


tion. 





Your Leadership Keys 


What may you do as a leader and 
member of your Local Branch in order 
to promote a strong Local Branch pro- 
gram? First, check the calendar of 
events since Penn Hall. Have you ef- 
fectively used your “Leadership Keys”? 
Committees have been appointed and 
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the chairmen should have charted the 
course for the Local Branch plan of 
action. Is each committee functioning 
in a coordinated effort to promote 
education in Pennsylvania? Does each 
committee understand its role? What 
have you done to stimulate their work? 

By this time the legislative commit- 
tee of your Local Branch, including 
those responsible for legislative con- 
tacts, will have performed much serv- 
ice. This committee should be expedi- 
tious in its work throughout the year. 
Every attempt should be made to 
strengthen the efforts of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the State Associa- 
tion. Each Local Branch needs to be 
alert to add its support to the newly 
proposed legislative program. A con- 
certed effort on the part of all profes- 
sional members will give the teaching 
profession the recognition it deserves. 


Informing the Public 


Both at Penn Hall and at the Fall 
Leaders’ Conferences, the importance 
of an active public relations committee 
was emphasized. By this time you have 
made your plans for sponsoring Ameri- 
can Education Week. This year the 
paramount objective of the PSEA is 
to inform the public about the services, 
needs, and costs of our public schools. 
The State Public Relations Committee 
has suggested a plan for meetings on 
the local level. 

Professional efforts must not stop 
with the conclusion of American Edu- 
cation Week. Is your program of pub- 
lic relations a continuous one? Is it a 
far-reaching one? Have you put to 
good use the booklet, “Here’s How to 
Good Public Relations”? Special div- 
idends may be had through the use 
of your local radio station, television, 
service clubs, and the newspapers. Has 
your Local Branch established a 
speaker’s bureau, a speaker’s fact hand- 
book? Has it developed a coordinated 
program of public relations reaching 
all lay groups in the community. Such 
activities are an integral part of the 
Local Branch program—such activities 
pay dividends! 





Get Out the Vote 


The general election gave an op- 
portunity for Local Branch activity, 
How was your vote-getting? Did you 
make every earnest effort to get your 
members out to the polls to exercise 
their privilege and duty as citizens? 

By this time you have had your 
first Local Branch meeting. Did you 
give to the members of your group 
some of your professional enthusiasm 
by making effective reports of the Penn 
Hall Workshop, the Fall Leaders’ Con- 
ferences, the Classroom Teachers’ Con- 
ference at Bedford Springs? Share 
your experiences with the membership 
—make them feel a part of the organi- 
zation. If your local did not send a 
representative to these professional 
meetings, have you planned for at- 
tendance at next year’s conferences? 

In December the Annual Conven- 
tion of the PSEA will take place in 
Harrisburg. Have you selected your 
full quota of delegates? Have they 
been informed as to their duties? Has 
your Local Branch met with these 
representatives in order that the plans, 
policies, and program of your Local 
Branch may be transmitted to the 
House of Delegates? Have you sent 
the names of these delegates to State 
Headquarters? 


A Rugged Constitution 

During your days at Penn Hall, the 
importance of the Local Branch con- 
stitutions was discussed. Do you now 
have a workable constitution? Perhaps, 
your constitution is in need of revision. 
Is your constitution flexible, yet rugged 
enough to stand the stresses of organi- 
zational procedure? Is your constitu- 
tion consistent with your convention 
district constitution? Is it up-to-date? 
Does it allow for effective election and 
selection of officers? Whenever pos- 
sible, it is suggested that the officers 
be elected in the spring of the year. 
And finally, have you filed a copy of 
your latest revision with State Head- 
quarters? Share your masterpiece with 
others! 
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Hey! Don’t keep secrets. The activi- 
ties of your association should be 
promptly reported to its members. A 
Local Branch Newsletter and an execu- 
tive board news release will bring 
about a more cohesive Local Branch. 
A ieeling among the members that one 
knows of the progress and the business 
aflairs of the organization of which he 
is a part helps to develop a greater 
feeling of belonging. Members who do 
not “belong” are soon lost. 

Your membership campaign should 
be reaching its conclusion. New teach- 
ers will add to your potential of de- 
veloping future leaders in Local Branch 
activities. The adoption of the NEA 
Centennial Action Program member- 
ship goals and the ability of the Local 
Branch to increase its membership in 
local, State, and national professional 
associations present a challenge to the 
Local Branch leader. A feeling of 
“oneness” among the members, the 
“we” feeling, combined with an active 
program will be an impetus toward 
building greater membership in pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Don’t wait! Plan for salary schedules 
now. Careful planning of future meet- 
ings with administrative and board 
personnel is most important. Don’t 
wait until the budget is completed to 
announce your proposed salary pro- 
gram. Begin now. A social event with 
the school directors could be the first 
step. With the holiday season ap- 
proaching, a social event for teachers 
and school directors—one in which no 
business is mentioned—is very much 
in order. Social contacts prior to 
salary involvements lead to professional 
dividends. 

What about your professional pro- 
gram, in-service training, and services 
to members? Latent talents hidden 
among your members should have 
been discovered by the efficient Local 
Branch leader and his executive com- 
mittee. Too often we neglect our pro- 
fessional program at the expense of 
an organizational program. Possibili- 
ties for professional programs are 
boundless. 


Study the School Code 


A Local Branch in-service study of 
the Pennsylvania School Code will 
lead to a well-informed membership. 
A workshop of classroom techniques, 
an exchange of professional ideas, a 
consideration of common problems— 
these will be of value not only to the 
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teacher, but to the child as well. In- 
structional films may be sponsored by 
your Local Branch. The new film, 
“Freedom to Learn,” distributed 
through the National Education As- 
sociation, is but one of the many serv- 
ices available to your membership. 

Yes, service is a keyword in our 
profession. Has your Local Branch an 
effective program beneficial to every 
member? Services may include group 
insurance, liberalized hospitalization 
and insurance programs, released time 
for attendance at professional meet- 
ings,! and other such benefits. 





Every Local Branch needs social 
events. The social program of Local 
Branch operation is as important as 
the day-to-day professional activities. 
Did you welcome new members into 
your association? Have you planned 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas par- 
ties? Will you. make plans to honor 
retiring members and those who have 
served your Local Branch faithfully 
during their years of service? 

Finally, the Local Branch is an in- 
tegral part of your State Association. 
Invite into your Local Branch meet- 
ings the members of your PSEA com- 
mittees and your convention district 
president. Perhaps new people will 
bring new ideas. The resources of your 
State Association are at your service 
—use them wisely. 

In all State conferences, such as 
Penn Hall and the Fall Leaders’ Con- 
ferences, leadership is the key word. 
Leadership combined with service will 
advance our profession. Upon leader- 
ship, the strength of a Local Branch 
may rise or fall; upon service, the ef- 
fectiveness of a Local Branch may be 
felt or pass unnoticed. Use each to 
greatest advantage—it will pay profes- 
sional dividends to you and your 
membership. 


1For additional information concerning 
established released time policy, consult 
Herbert R. Powell, chairman, Released Time 
Committee, Aliquippa Education Associa- 
tion. See page 178, January, 1954, PSJ for 
policy adopted by 1953 Executive Council re 
Released Time for PSEA Activities. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 


2. Announce winter and spring 
schedule of meetings 


Plan Christmas party 


4. Conclude membership cam- 
paign 


5. Send Certificate of Election 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State Con- 
vention to PSEA 


6. Stimulate the interest of 
delegates and membership in 
annual PSEA Convention by 
analysis of program and acti- 
vities as found in December 
issue of PSJ 


7. Evaluate progress of your 
Local Branch program and 
report to your membership in 
January 











TB School 
Press Project 


The subjects for the 18th School 
Press Project this year are Fifty Years 
of Tuberculosis Control and This Is 
Tuberculosis. 

This project is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and 
Health Society, and local tuberculosis 
and health organizations in Pennsylva- 
nia to assist schools in preparing stu- 
dents for citizenship by arousing stu- 
dent interest in and concern for the 
health and well-being of their com- 
munities. 

The project is open to student publi- 
cations of any elementary, junior, or 
senior high school in the November or 
December issues through news and fea- 
ture stories, editorials, cartoons, and 
other art work. 

Local tuberculosis and health organ- 
izations will select three outstanding 
entries to submit for State evaluation. 
The State Society will arrange for the 
selection of nine papers for National 
evaluation. 
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Good Teachers— 
Good Citizens? 


In mid-September I had the privi- 
lege of attending the Ninth National 
Conference on Citizenship held in 
Washington, D. C. In my opinion this 
conference, sponsored jointly by the 
U. S. Department of Justice and the 
National Education Association, was 
most interesting and stimulating. Citi- 
zens from all over the country, from 
all walks of life who were in atten- 
dance conferred on ways and means to 
make U. S. citizenship more prized and 
appreciated by the rank and file of 
Americans. 

One statement made there by a promi- 
nent speaker struck me so forcibly that 
I wish to comment on it in my Novem- 
ber message. This statement, “A good 
person is not necessarily a good citi- 
zen, I shall narrow to a good teacher 
is not necessarily a good citizen. 

We have thousands of teachers in 
Pennsylvania who are teaching our 
youth satisfactorily in our classrooms. 
They are successful in their endeavors 
to have their students master the sub- 
jects they are teaching on their various 
levels. They are liked, respected, and 
honored by their students and by their 
communities. Mzny of these teachers 
are first-rate citizens. 

However, I wish to point out here 
that sometimes, too often, some good 
teachers are remiss in certain very 
important aspects of good citizenship. 
This is the month, the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday, that we, year 
after year, elect some of our fellow 
citizens to governmental offices in our 
local communities, State, and Nation. 
Some good teachers, too many, take 
an attitude of indifference toward our 
yearly political campaigns—some not 
even exercising their right to vote. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
good government.” While it is not often 
easy to learn the truth in our political 
campaigns of charges and counter- 
charges, claims and counterclaims, and 
to evaluate correctly the abilities and 
sincerity of rival candidates, we must 
try to do so. Our democratic system 
of government demands that we give 
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time and thought in an effort to pick 
those candidates running upon those 
platforms which seem to us most likely 
to promote, the general welfare of our 
communities, State, and Nation. 

During the past decade the Reading 
Teachers Association has been conduct- 
ing a “Candidates’ Night” some eve- 
ning during the week prior to the elec- 
tion. The candidates running for the 
school board, city council, county com- 
missioners, General Assembly, and 
Congress have been the guests of the 
association. They have been provided 
time and place to present themselves 
and their platforms and records to the 
teachers. The teachers have been given 
an opportunity to see, hear, and evalu- 
ate the candidates in order to cast an 
intelligent ballot. 

Too many good teachers who really 
could have come to these meetings 
throughout the State have found ready 
excuses to absent themselves. Although 
these meetings do not take as much 
time one evening a year as many of 
us spend playing bridge or amusing 
ourselves in some similar manner, 
many good teachers neglect their citi- 
zenship duty, it seems to me, to be 
there. 

We wish to commend the many 
good teachers in our Commonwealth 
who not only try regularly to cast an 
intelligent ballot but also run for pub- 
lic office, and are members of school 
boards, town councils, and even of the 
General Assembly. It is our hope that 
all of our teachers will come to realize 
soon that while it is praiseworthy to be 
a good teacher in the classroom it is 
also absolutely essential that we take 
an active part in our community life— 
in its churches, recreational programs, 
community chest drives, and similar 
activities, as well as intelligent exercise 
of the franchise which I have briefly 
discussed. 

Good teachers should be well- 
rounded good citizens——NorMAN C. 
BrILLHART, President, PSEA 





Retirement and 
Social Security 


The numerous requests we have re- 
ceived concerning Social Security lead 
us to believe that many of our mem- 
bers are ill-advised on the immediate 
effects of the amendments to the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act and the pos- 
stble relationship to our Retirement 
System. 

Because of this, we have asked Mr, 
Adler, our Attorney, for a statement 
of interpretation on the legal situation. 
It should be noted that at the present 
time there is no issue with reference 
to Social Security on which local 
groups CAN or MAY make a decision. 

—TueE Epiror 


A number of letters have been re- 
ceived inquiring whether it is possible 
for teachers, because of the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Law, to 
be placed on Social Security. 

It should be pointed out that the 
1954 amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act do not provide automatic 
coverage to state or school employes 
who are members of a state or school 
employes’ retirement system. Coverage 
by such employes may be had under 
the Social Security Act only upon cer- 
tification by the Governor of the state 
that the conditions set forth in the 
Federal Act have been fulfilled. 

In 1951, an act was passed by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
which permitted coverage under Social 
Security of those public employes not 
eligible for membership in public re- 
tirement systems (Act 491). Such per- 
sons include part-time employes such 
as cafeteria workers and others em- 
ployed on a per diem or hourly basis. 

This same legislation of 1951 ex- 
cluded from coverage under Social 
Security, service performed by em- 
ployes “in positions covered by a re- 
tirement system, pension, or annuity 
retirement plan.” It should be 
noted that this group includes the mem- 
bers of our Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System. 

It is our opinion that no action is 
possible to provide coverage for those 
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exclued without amendment to Act 
491 passed by the 1951 session of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

It is further our opinion that the 
detai!s as to method by which coverage 
may be proposed for public school 
teachers and state employes are appro- 
priately a part of any such amendatory 
legislation as may be proposed.—LewIs 
F. ApLeER, PSEA Attorney. 


Governor Fine Appoints 
State Council of Education 

Governor John S. Fine, on Septem- 
ber 2. announced appointment of new 
members to the State Council of Edu- 
cation. Those appointed are: 


CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN, teacher in 
the George W. Childs school, Philadel- 
phia. and past President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 


Paut R. ANDERSON, president of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh 


EucENE S. FARLey, president of 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre 


James H. Duckrey, president, State 
Teachers College, Cheyney 


Mrs. Bess D. MEEHAN, past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Brush Valley 


Rosert M. Carson, Esq., past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, Greensburg 


J. Cottins McSparRAN, secretary, 
Pennsylvania - State Grange, Harris- 
burg 


Mrs. A. BARBARA WEATHERLY, EI- 
kins Park, Philadelphia 


W. Fioyp Cuiincer, Warren, reap- 
pointed 


The first meeting of the new State 
Council of Education was held on 
September 24. At this meeting, Miss 
Champlin was appointed chairman of 
the committee on certification of the 
Council. 


Naticnal Book Week 

The 36th annual celebration of Na- 
tional Book Week will be November 
14-20. The Children’s Book Council, 
50 W. 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y., 
has issued a “Manual for Book Week” 
giving suggestions for streamers, plays, 
records, and films. Write to the Coun- 
cil for these aids as well as information 
concerning posters and bookmarks. 
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In Support of 
Better Schooling 

Recognition of America’s depen- 
dence upon her public schools has 
been evidenced recently in magazines, 
newspapers, films, over the radio and 
in advertisements of national business 
organizations. Recently, across the edi- 
tor’s desk have come releases which 
show that the public believes in the 
power and importance of our public 
schools. 

The October issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journa! contains a_nineteen- 
page, nine-article section entitled “Let’s 
Attack the Problems, Not the Schools.” 
This is a report of a round table forum 
in which educational experts met at the 
Journal offices to discuss some of the 
most pressing problems. William J. 
Laramy of Haverford Junior High 
School, Havertown, was a member of 
this round table forum, of which A. 
Whitney Griswold, president of Yale 
University, was the moderator. 

The Atlantic Monthly, in its October 
issue, printed an article by Henry I. 
Willett, superintendent of schools of 
Richmond, Virginia, and _president- 
elect of AASA. The title of Doctor 
Willett’s article was “Public Schools 
Under Pressure.”.The November issue 
of the Atlantic will print an article by 
Sarah C. Caldwell, past President of 
the National Education Association 
and immediate past chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. Mrs. 
Caldwell, a teacher in Akron, Ohio, 
writes on “Teaching Is Hard Work.” 

The September 21 issue of Look 
had an article, “Must Our Teachers Be 
Underprivileged?”, by Arthur God- 
frey. “It makes me sick,” Mr. Godfrey 
writes, “to see the run-down schools 
and crowded, dirty classrooms where 
teachers are supposed to make children 
love knowledge. And it makes me 
sicker to find out how low salaries 
are.” 

An Editor-Educator Conference, co- 
sponsored by the NEA and the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association, was held 
at Columbia University on June 14-15. 
Here editors of large circulation maga- 
zines and leading educators discussed 
mutual problems, particularly those 
growing out of the rapidly expanding 
needs of education in the United States. 
This conference proved so helpful that 
the NEA and the publishers have ar- 
ranged to set up a joint committee to 
continue the cooperation during the 
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Dear Miss North: 


How much of myself must I give to 
my teaching job? I think teaching 
today is making too many demands on 
my time. 


Bill Burns 
Dear Bill: 


I am going to say that I believe a 
successful teacher gives all of himself 
to his teaching job—but don’t get 
angry at that answer and leave the 
teaching profession and start selling 
automobiles. Let me amplify the 
answer. 

A good teacher gives time to his 
family life and he brings the whole- 
some personality that good family re- 
lationships engender to his teaching. 

A good teacher takes time to play 
so that from his own store of pleasant 
experiences he can bring zest and fun 
to his classroom. 

A good teacher gives time to his 
community and its interests and be- 
cause of that he helps his school to be 
a community school. 

A good teacher takes time to deepen 
his own spiritual life and so transmits 
spiritual values to his teaching. 

A good teacher gives time to his own 
professional growth. From his attend- 
ance at conferences and from his study 
he brings to his teaching a fresh ap- 
proach that keeps his teaching vital. 

A good teacher takes time for care- 
ful preparation for his daily teaching 
task—he gives time to his class work 
and to many things connected with 
the activities of the school. Yes, he 
corrects papers, too. 

What I have tried to say is that just 
as the whole child comes to school to 
be taught—so the whole teacher comes 
to the classroom. He gives all of him- 
self to the job. Our problem today is 
to budget our time so that we can be 
persons as well as teachers. It is not 
easy to budget time but people who 
can budget teachers’ salaries should be 
able to budget anything! We need to 
guard our right to be persons for only 
as we are mature, interesting people 
can we be effective teachers of youth. 

Sincerely, 


Mog “Hoek 
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Are You Coming to the 
1954 PSEA Convention? 

Are you, as a delegate or a member, 
going to attend the 1954 PSEA Con- 
vention to be held in Harrisburg, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29? If you are, what 
meetings will you attend, what speak- 
ers will you hear, and on what issues 
will you cast your vote? 


The General Sessions 

The Executive Council of the PSEA 
has selected as the Convention theme 
“Education, the Keystone of Pennsyl- 
vania.” Two of the speakers at the 
general sessions will be Perry E. Gres- 
ham, president of Bethany College. 
Bethany, West Virginia, and William 
G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. Doc- 
tor Gresham will speak at the final 
general session Wednesday morning on 
the topic, “Three Words for Tomor- 
row.” 

Meetings of the five Departments will 
officially open the Convention on Mon- 
day afternoon, December 27. At these, 
hear in- 





Department members will 
spirational speeches and will elect of- 
ficers for 1955. The president elected 
in each Department will serve as a 
member of the 1955 Executive Council. 

Following the meetings of the De- 
partments, Convention Districts will 
caucus at 5:00 p.m. 


The House of Delegates 

Delegates will attend the two busi- 
ness sessions of the House of Delegates 
Monday evening at 7:30 p.m. and 
Tuesday afternoon at 2:00 p.m. Here 
they will hear and vote on reports of 
committees, nominate and elect candi- 
dates for the office of President and 
for members on the standing commit- 
tees. Members who are not official 
delegates may listen in on the discus- 
sions at these meetings of the House 
of Delegates. 

If your interest in attending the Con- 
vention is to discuss the professional 
problems on the level of instruction in 
which you teach or of your subject, 
you will have opportunity to meet those 
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with the same interest on Tuesday 
morning at the meetings of the Sec- 
tions and on Wednesday morning at 
the meetings of the Round Tables. 


The Convention Issue 


Be sure and read the December issue 
of your Journal in which the programs, 
reports of committees, and lists of of- 
ficers will be included. If you are an 
official delegate from your Local 
Branch, get reactions from the mem- 
bers of your local unit to these reports. 
Then you will come to Harrisburg 
ready to reflect their opinions when 
action by the House of Delegates is 
taken on these reports. 


Socia! Activities 


A number of the Departments, Sec- 
tions, and Round Tables will hold 
breakfasts, luncheons, and_ dinners 
during the Convention days. Read the 
list of these which will appear in the 
December issue and plan to join with 
your friends in these eating functions. 

A social committee of the Executive 
Council—J. Marie Prather, chairman, 
Besse Ekis, E. Frances Hervey, and 
George W. Hoffman—is planning other 
social events for your entertainment 
during the Convention days. 


Amendment to PSEA 
Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


ARTICLE VIII. 

V. Department of | Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education| Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education 


Departments 


Signed: 
J. Marie Prather, Coudersport 
Austin A. McBride, Huntingdon 
William Gibbons, Altoona 
Mattie S. Jupenlaz, Wellsboro 
Robert C. Sadler, Altoona 
Kenneth E. Carl, Williamsport 
Anne G. Eifler, Altoona 
Galen B. Walker, Meadville 
Frank E. Supplee, Shamokin 
Paul L. Hartman, Towanda 
William Selden, Harrisburg 
Margaret M. Brant, Carlisle 
A. R: Taggart, Natrona 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, Decen:ber 
27-29, should make their reservat:ons 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com. 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether traveling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


Amendment to Constitution 
Supervising Principals 
Section 


ARTICLE V. Officers 


Substitute for these two paragraphs 


Section 1. |The Officers of this See- 
tion shall be a President, First and 
Second Vice President, Past President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and an _ Execu- 
tive Committee. The President shall be 
elected at the annual meeting for a 
term of two years. The President may 
not succeed himself. The retiring 
President automatically becomes the 
Past President for a two-year term. 

The First and Second Vice Presi- 
dents shall be elected at the annual 
meeting for a term of one year. The 
Vice Presidents may succeed them- 
selves. | 


The following paragraph: 

Section 1. The Officers of this As- 
sociation shall be a President, Presi- 
dent-Elect, Vice President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and an Executive Commit- 
tee. At the annual meeting in 1954, a 
President, President-Elect, and Vice 
President shall be elected for one-year 
terms. The President may not succeed 
himself. At each annual meeting there- 
after, a President-Elect and a Vice 
President shall be elected for one-year 
terms. The President-Elect shall be- 
come the President for the year fol- 
lowing that during which he served as 
President-Elect. The retiring President 
automatically becomes the Past Presi- 
dent for a one-year term, 
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HARRISBURG HOTELS 





RATES 

Hotel Single Double Twin 

Penn-Harris ..-........95 $1 $ 7.50-$13 $10.50-$14 
3rd & Walnut 

Harrisburger ..........$ 4 -$650 $ 7.25-$11 $11 
3rd & Locust 

William Penn ......$ 2.75-$ 4.25 $ 4.75-$ 8 $ 5.50-$ 8 
327 Market 

Warmer ....... ...$ 2.75-$ 4.50 $ 4.50-$ 7.50 $ 7.50-$ 9 
2nd & Strawberry 

New Plaza $ 2.75-$ 5.50 $ 4.50-$ 7 $6 -$ 7.50 
123 Market 

Governor .... i $3 -$6 $5 -$7 $8 -$10 
4th & Market 

Senate Sees wa i $ 5.50-$ 6 $ 5.50 
122 Market 

Alva $ 1.50-$ 1.75 $ 2.75-$ 3.50 $ 3.50 
19S. 4th 

Packer House $ 2.50-$ 3 $4 -$ 6 $5 -$8 


1700 State (U.S. 22 East) 


SUBURBAN HOTELS 


Hotel Hershey eee SO 
Hershey (U.S. 422) 
Community Inn .. $4 -$6 


Hershey (U.S. 422) ($ 3.00-$ 3.50 
without bath) 
Heckton Hall $ 1.50-$ 3.50 
5601 N. River Drive 
(U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
Georgian Hall ; 
R.D. No. 1, Camp Hill 
(U.S. 11 West) 
Allenberry $5 $7 
Boiling Springs 
Farling Hotel ..... $ 4 
R.D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22 East) 
Ft. Hunter Hotel tek eo 
1701 N. Front 
(U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
Blue Mt. Hotel ..-§ 5.00 
Fishing Creek Valley Rd. 
Linglestown R.D. No. 1 


$ 3.50-$ 5 


TOURIST COTTAGES 


$15 = -$17 


$ 6.50-$10 
($ 4.50-$ 5 
without bath) 
$3 -$ 6 


$ 6 


Blue Star Cabins ......$ 4 -$ 5 per night 
R.D. No. 3, Harrisburg (family units, $ 7-$10) 


(U.S. 22, 9 mi. East) 

Carl’s Hotel Cabins $ 3 
R.D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 12 mi. East) 

l'awber’s Cabins & Garage $ 
1580 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 2 mi. East) 

Tall Timber Cottages 
R.D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 9 mi. East) 


S? 
> 

“$2 
wn 


TOURIST HOMES 
Keim’s Haven .. $ 2 
1617 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22 East) 
The Benedot 
3109 N. Front 
(U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
The White House . 
1911 State 
(U.S. 22 East) 
Turnpike Manor ... .$ 2.50-$ 3 
3461 Market, Camp Hill 
(U.S. 11 West) 
Cumberland Lodge .$ 3 
R.D. No. 1, Camp Hill 
(U.S. 11 West) 


we 
eS) 


.$ 2.50-$ 3 


$6 
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RATES 
Hotel Single Double Twin 
MOTELS 
Beshore’s Motel .... $ 6 $5 -$ 6 $ 6 
R.D. No. 1, Etters 
(U.S. 111, 3 mi. South of Pa. Turnpike) 
Blue Bird Motel ......$ 4 $5 
Box 26, Grantville 
(U.S. 22, 16 mi. East) 
Capitol Motels ........$ 6 $ 7.50 $9 
1618 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 2 mi. East) 
Cloverleaf Motel $8 
Route 230 By-Pass 
(14 mi. from Rt. 422 & 2 mi. 
_ from East Hbg. Entrance 
to Pa. Turnpike) 
Colonial Motel $5 $ 7 
1512 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 4 mi. East) 
Deibert’s Motel $ 4.50 $5 
R. D., Etters 
(On Rt. 111, 6 mi. South 
of New Cumberland) 
Green Acres Motor Lodge $ 3 -$ 5 $5 -$6 $6 -$7 
R. D. No. 1, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 11 West) 
Green Lawn Tour-O-Tel $ 5 $ 6 
R. D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 8 mi. East) 
Hillcrest Motel $ 5 per night 
(U.S. 111, across from 
Hbg. State Airport) 
Holiday Motel $ 6.50 $8 $9 
R. D. No. 3, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 15, at Gettysburg 
Interchange of Turnpike) 
Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court $5 $ 6 
R. D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 5 mi. East) 
L & M Motel $4 -$5 $5 $7 
R. D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 7 mi. East) 
Larkdale Motor Court ..$ 5 -$ 6, old unit 
R. D. No. 3, Rt. 88, ..$ 8  -$10, new unit 
Hbg. (U.S. 22, East) 
Morrison’s Motel $ 4 $ 5.50 $ 6 
863 E. Chocolate Ave. 
(U.S. 422, 1 mi. East 
of Hershey Post Office) 
Motel Harrisburg $ 6.50-$16 per night 
P. O. Box 239, Highspire 
(At East Interchange of 
Pa. Turnpike) 
Pass-Inn Motel $6 -$8 $8  -$10 $10 
38th & Market, Camp Hill 
(U.S. Route No. 11, 3 mi. 
West of Harrisburg) 
Regal Motel . $ 6 $ 7 $8 
R. D. No. 1, Middletown 
(U.S. 230 By-Pass from 
Pa. Turnpike—just 
North of the E. Hbg. 
Interchange) 
Shefford Tourist Court ..$ 4 -$ 6 per night 
1431 N. Front 
(U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
Stone Lodge Motel $8 -$15 per night 
R. D. No. 4, Mechanicsburg (roll-away bed, 
(U.S. 11,6 mi. West) $1 additional) 
Stonecrest Motel .. o4- 6s $5 $8 $8 -$9 
P. O. Box 945, Hbg. 
(West Exit of Turnpike 
and Baltimore Expressway) 
Willow Court Motel ....$ 4 $5 $ 6 
4813 Jonestown Rd. 
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Executive Council 

The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
September 25, at 9:45 a.m. with Presi- 
dent Brillhart presiding. 


Rott Catt—Present were: Norman 
C. Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas 
E. Carson, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 
Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, E. 
Frances Hervey, George W. Hoffman, 
Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
James D. Lawson, John M. Lumley, J. 
Andrew Morrow, Floyd B. Peters, J. 
Marie Prather, Claude H. Readly, Jr., 
Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., Henry J. 
Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: William 
C. Kutz. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Doctor Harman, the min- 
utes of the August 20-21 meeting were 
approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Brill- 
hart reported on his visits to Local 
Branches and his participation in the 
Citizenship Conference in Washington, 


D.C. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE’ SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Miss Hanni- 
nen, seconded by Doctor Hoffman, the 
financial report for the month of Au- 
gust was approved. 

Mr. Gayman also presented the re- 
port of the audit of the Association ac- 
counts for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1954. 


Employment of Staff Personnel—The 
Executive Secretary said he had no 
recommendation to make at this time, 
but he hoped to have some recommen- 
dations at a later meeting of ihe 
Council. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler submitted 
a report of PSEA activities for the pe- 
riod August 17 to September 14, and 
reported on the latest developments in 
the James case. 
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LEGISLATION 
State—The Executive Secretary called 
attention to the minutes of the Legisla- 
tive Committee and the proposed sal- 
ary schedule. 

On motion of Mr. Readly, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, the Legislative Com- 
mittee was requested to give further 
consideration to defining terms such as 
Supervisors, Directors, Co-ordinators, 
and Psychologists. Motion carried. 


Federal—The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented information on the Social Se- 
curity Law. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION— 
Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick presented the 
following amendment for the Depart- 
ment of Administration: 

That the Department of Adminis- 
tration with five sections: County Su- 
perintendents, District Superintendents, 
Supervising Principals, Secondary 
School Principals, and Elementary 
School Principals, with one representa- 
tive on the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion be changed to two departments, 
each having a representative on the 
Executive Council. The new Depart- 
ments to be called (1) Department of 
Administration—A, with three sec- 
tions: County Superintendents, District 
Superintendents, and Supervising Prin- 
cipals; (2) Department of Administra- 
tion—B, with two sections: Secondary 
School Principals and Elementary 
Principals. 

Mr. Peters moved, Mr. Stoudt sec- 
onded, that the Executive Council ap- 
prove the amendment for presentation 
to the House of Delegates. 

Mr. Sandwick moved that the mo- 
tion be amended to add a provision to 
increase the Department of Classroom 
Teacher representation on the Execu- 
tive Council to three members. Miss 
Hanninen seconded. When put to a 
vote, the motion to amend lost. 

The original motion was then voted 
on and lost. 


STaTE ConvENTION—Mr. Brillhart ap- 
pointed the following Social Commit- 
tee for the Convention: Miss Prather, 


chairman, Miss Ekis, Miss Hervey, and 
Doctor Hoffman. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Committees—The Executive Secretary 
stated the committees were bringing 
their work to a conclusion for presen- 
tation of reports to the House of Dele- 
gates. 


Convention Districts—The Executive 
Secretary said he was pleased with pro- 
grams of the Convention Districts and 
noted the speakers were of high pro- 
fessional calibre. 


Departments—Miss Prather distributed 
copies of the revised constitution of the 
Department of Practical Arts and Vo- 
cational Education. On motion of Mr. 
Peters, seconded by Miss Hervey, the 
Council approved the constitution. 

Doctor Hoffman called attention to 
the annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education in Harris- 
burg, November 12 and 13; Mrs. 
Klinetob, the Classroom Teacher Con- 
ference at Bedford Springs, October 15 
and 16, and Miss Kerr, the Supervision 
and Curriculum Conference at State 
College, October 10 to 12. 


Local Leaders Conferences—Mr. Lau- 
terbach told of the ten conferences held 
to date and spoke particularly of the 
representation from practically all Lo- 
cal Branches in the areas served. 
INFORMING THE PuBLic—The Execu- 
tive Secretary distributed copies of the 
new leaflet prepared by the Profession- 
al Planning Committee—ABC’s of our 
Schools Today. He said the next leaflet 
would be ready for distribution for 
American Education Week in Novem- 
ber. 

He stated, also, that the Pennsylva- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
had agreed to co-sponsor with the 
PSEA a State-wide meeting of key 
leaders of lay, civic, and social organi- 
zations at Harrisburg on November 20. 
This meeting will give emphasis to the 
services, needs, and costs of our 
schools. 

Mrs. Groskin, president of the PTA, 
appointed a subcommittee consisting of 


Mrs. N. F. Davis, Bloomsburg; Gil- 
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more Seavers, Mechanicsburg, and 
Mrs. D. Walter Seitz, Williamsport, to 
mect with the subcommittee of the 
Public Relations Committee consisting 
of Dorothy Harpster, A. G. Breiden- 
stine, and Thomas W. Watkins. The 
date set for the committee meeting to 
plan for this State-wide meeting is Sat- 
urday, October 2, PSEA Headquarters, 
Harrisburg. 

LuncHEon—At 12:40 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harrisburg- 
er Hotel and reconvened at 2:00 p.m. 





UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Sick Leave Policy for Staff Members— 
On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by 
Miss Hanninen, the President was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
consider a policy of sick leave for 
members of the Staff. 

Mr. Brillhart appointed the follow- 
ing: Doctor Carson, chairman, Mrs. 
Klinetob, Mr. Peters, Mr. Gayman, and 


Mr. Brillhart. 


Report BY Dr. LuMLEY—Dr. Lumiey 
announced that Governor Fine had ap- 
pointed a new State Council of Educa- 
tion. The Council was pleased to hear 
that the active teaching profession was 
recognized in the appointment of Cath- 
leen M. Champlin, a past president of 
PSEA. 

He also reported that a new hand- 
book on retirement prepared by the 
Retirement Board would be distributed 
to members in the near future. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Request for mailing list—The Execu- 
tive Secretary presented a request from 
Miles Horst, chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, to purchase the 
PSEA mailing list. On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, the 
Council approved the sale of the maii- 
ing list to the Republican State Com- 
mittee and also to other legal political 
parties of the Commonwealth as re- 
quests may be received. 

Next MEETING OF THE CounciL—On 
motion of Doctor Hoffman, seconded 
by Miss Kerr, the Council agreed to 
meet at State College, Friday evening, 
October 22, at 8:00 o’clock. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:05 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Hoffman, seconded by 
Mr. Stoudt, the Council adjourned.— 
H. E. GayMan, Executive Secretary 
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Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday, September 18, at 9:30 a.m., 
with Chairman Kermit M. Stover pre- 
siding. 

Rott CaLtt—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel 
Epley, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. 
Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. Vernece Sae- 
ger, J. Wallace Saner, Joseph Siegman, 
Dan V. Skala, and Kermit M. Stover. 

Absent but accounted for: T. Stuart 
Williams. ; 

Norman C. Brillhart, President, Lew- 
is F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, A. C. 
Moser, and R. C. Webster met with 
the Committee. 


Minutes—Mr. Gleim moved, seconded 
by Mr. Saner, that the minutes of the 
meeting of August 13-14 be approved 
as mailed to the Committee. Motion 
carried. 





RETIREMENT—Mr. Saner presented a 
communication from Walter R. Dou- 
thett, regarding increased retirement 
allowances for certain retired teachers. 

Mr. Gleim moved, seconded by Dr. 
Hess, that the communication be re- 
ferred to the Retirement Problems 
Committee for -consideration. Motion 
carried. 

Mr. Siegman moved, seconded by 
Mr. Skala, that legislation be approved 
which would permit the transfer of 
credit for service from the State Em- 
ployes’ to the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System. Motion carried. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE ETHIcs Com- 
Mission—Mr. Murphy and Mr. Bu- 
chanan presented the following sugges- 
tions from the Ethics Commission: 


1. Impose a penalty for non-payment 
of teachers’ salaries when due 

2. Eliminate full-time emergency cer- 
tificates 

3. Require proportional salary pay- 
ment for any days of service re- 
quired of teachers beyond the 
length of the school term as fixed 
by law or by resolution of the 


board 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 

Administrative Personnel and Teacher 
Load—Dr. Hess made a progress re- 
port on reimbursement for administra- 
tive personnel and teacher load. The 
Committee was instructed to continue 
its study and report at the next meet- 


ing. 


Salaries—Mr. Siegman moved, sec- 
onded by Miss Epley, that the report 
be accepted. Motion carried. 
Kindergartens—Miss Epley recom- 
mended the approval of legislation to 
mandate kindergartens in school dis- 
tricts where they have been in exist- 
ence for five or more years. In school 
districts where kindergartens are newly 
established they shall have a trial pe- 
riod of five years before being man- 
dated. 

The Committee agreed to give this 
problem further consideration at its 
next meeting. 

Legislative Letter—Miss Epley outlined 
letters developed by the Committee to 
date as follows: 

September—Urge appointment of 

Local Legislative Committees 

October—Reminder of letter No. 1 

November—Information regarding 

contact people 

December—Legislative process 

January—Comments on the Legisla- 

tive program 

The Committee will develop further 
recommendations for later use. 

Miss Epley suggested that the chair- 
men of Local Legislative Committees 
attend the Local Leaders Conferences. 


DPI SaLartes—Mr. Siegman moved, 
seconded by Mr. Gleim, that salary leg- 
islation similar to that of the 1953 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly be ap- 
proved for members of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


LENGTH OF ScHOoL TERM—The Com- 
mittee agreed to give further consid- 
eration to this problem at its next 
meeting. 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE PRoposaLs—Mr. 
Adler was requested to prepare a leg- 
islative proposal which would provide 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
when due and eliminate the full-time 
emergency certificate. 

Mr. Duronio moved, seconded by 
Mr. Gleim, that legislation be approved 
to limit the employment of full-time 
substitutes to five months or 100 days 
per year. Motion carried. 

Next Meetinc—The Committee 
agreed to meet at 9:00 a.m., November 
6, 1954. 

ADJGURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
jcuzned at 4:45 p.m.—A. C. Moser 


a 
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Easy to Use « Lowest Cost « Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator, 814" long, 

~ 24 lbs. Complete with study man- 
~ ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
ZS EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Model 10. 
0 


Improves visual speed, accuracy. . . 60 
‘$7.5 


. 2 e*,e 
school music activities = 
se practice items, manual, case . . oO 


NEW MUSIC AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
HORIZONS eek 


A program to guide all pupils in 
the enjoyment and understand- 
ing of music. Preschool through 








For variety in 





RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
Creative Play for School and Home 


junior hi h school. ALBUM 1 (3 records) 78RPM $6.25 ppd 
J g The Farm, Walking Straight & Tall, The Wind 
ALBUM 2 (3 records) 78RPM $6.25 ppd 


MUSIC Night Time, 

i BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 
AMERICANS SING P.O. Box 1106 Santa Barbara, California 
and — ve 


MUSIC 
THE WORLD SINGS 


All-purpose song and activity 
books that capture the interest 
of teen-agers. 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Merry-Go-Round, Skipping We Go 








SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 





PROFI Aa y 
I re kk ne re re. | 


Org ti by the th d are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by ide the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, N.J. 


Serving organizations for over 30 years 














Representatives: KNUTE L. JOHNSON, 
THOMAS W. HUNDERMARK, 
GLENN E. WOLFE 























PITTSBURGH BRANCH 








Tianchiiiet iiginsd Siast Fag House 
KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. PITTSBURGH 21, PA 











USE THIS COUPON 
Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled, 


oa: ae: 0... B. aB: 


EN ae eee ee a eh ee ee ee 


OTe Ses gee OU eee Rie RP ot 9 Oke UE RRO ena TNA Det RAM CUR) Ge rhino de 3 


School Name NOE BO ot 
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LS REESE See 
FASTER, BETTER READING 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Bran-hes 
met September 17 and 18, Chairman 
Glenwood J. Crist, presiding. The Com. 
mittee set August 15-19 for the 1955 
Local Branch Workshop, studied the 
1954 post meeting reaction sheets, and 
made suggestions for improvement of 
the 1955 Workshop. 

Mr. Krause and Mr. Lehman will 
write an article for the November 
Journal. The dates set for the next 
meeting are November 12 and 13.— 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, Acting Sec- 
retary 


Ethics 


Subcommittees reported at the Sep- 
tember 17 and 18 meeting of the Ethics 
Commission in their preparation for a 
combined report on Code of Ethics, 
Code of Competence, and Bill of 
Rights. 

The Commission suggested as the 
name of this committee—Commission 
on Ethics, Rights, and Competence 
(ERC).—Grace I. KAUFFMAN, Secre- 
tary 


“Yours ... for the asking” 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material to 
teachers or administrators only. You will 
save time by writing directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


31. Waysipe Wonpers ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall mural 8 feet wide, in 
full color. Includes a 9-page booklet, 
“How to See America,” which gives 
the historical background. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


2. Posture Posters, set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining healthful pos- 
ture. (American Seating Company) 


49. TRAIN AND ENGINE Books FOR CHILDREN 
—a new and revised edition of a bibli- 
ography dealing exclusively with books 
for children below fourth grade. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


50. THe Art or Tempora-Crart. Instruc- 
tions for using this method which is a 
combination of crayola, wax crayon, and 
Artistia Tempera or water color. (Bin- 
ney & Smith) 


8 New No. 55 TEACHER’s Buyinc GUIDE 
contains over 3500 items—workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment. (Beckley-Cardy Company) 


18. Free SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 
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Fotk Art Motirs OF PENNSYLVANIA, Frances 
Lichten. 96 pp. Hastings House, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22. IN: ¥.- Std 

Here is an authentic source book of time- 

honored decorative motifs including the 
tulip, the bird, the heart, the pomegranate, 
the angel, mermaid, lion, the horseman. Here, 
too, are fractur designs and _ cartouches, 
heraldic animals, heavenly symbols, geo- 
metric motifs, and many other less well 
known forms. Informative captions ac- 
company the designs and there is a lively 
introduction on the origins of Pennsylvania 
Dutch (more properly, Pennsylvania German) 
folk art. Simple instructions on lettering, 
applications, the use of color, suggestions 
for enlarging and for painting are included 
for the designer-craftsman, the artist or de- 
signer, and the student. Every design in 
the book may be traced directly and freely 
reproduced. 


I Work sy Mysetr. Caroline Hatton Clark 
and Elizabeth Elsbree. 66 pp. Illus. 
World Book Co. $0.48 

\ book for first graders who at a particu- 
lar time are not part of the teacher-directed 
group. Provided for pupils are lessons in 
reading and arithmetic that give practice in 
visual discrimination, reasoning, judgment, 
and discovery. 


To Lonpon, To Lonpon. Bernardine Bailey. 
144 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy 

\n American boy flies to London to visit 
with an English family. His view of the city, 
of Oxford, Shakespeare’s town, and other 
historical spots, and Coronation Day makes 
good reading. Photographs supplied by the 
British Travel Association are good. 


Pustic EpucaTION UNDER Criticism. C. W. 
Scott and C. M. Hill. 428 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $4.75 

What is behind the wave of criticism of 
our public schools? What are critics saying 
and what is being said in support of modern 
education? In this book opponents and pro- 
ponents in these major issues speak for them- 
selves. Articles selected from popular and 
professional magazines are organized topi- 
cally around each major issue. Wherever pos- 

sible, a specific criticism is followed by a 

specific answer, and a table of contents 

makes possible quick location of materials. 

The editors are members of the faculty of 

the Department of Education of Yale Uni- 

versity. 


We THE Peopte. W. M. Richards and Bliss 
Isely. 416 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy 
The units in this book on government are 
entitled Freedom through Law, The Law- 
makers, The Executive Power, Those Who 
Judge, State Governments, Changing the 
Constitution, Living in a Republic, and Re- 
sponsibilities of Citizenship. In the Appen- 
dix are The Declaration of Independence, 


Constitution of the United States and its | 
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Amendments, Flag Etiquette, State Statistics, 
and a list of the Presidents of the United 
States. 

TeacH Me To Spety. For Boys and Girls 
from 8-12. Mary K. Winters. Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. $2 

A help to the child in memorizing the in- 
consistencies in English spelling. It is based 


on rhyming words. The differing spellings of 
words that sound the same have been pointed 
out by means of picture and definition. 
Over 500 words are taught in this way. Tests 
bolster the youngster’s feeling that he is 
actually mastering his difficulty. 


TeeNn-Acers. Gladys Jenkins, William Bauer, 
and Helen Shacter. 296 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $3.60 


A problem-solving approach and visual aids 
are features of this health and guidance 
text. This high school book points up current 
teen-age problems in five sections dealing 
with personality, social living, body growth 
and care, family relationships, and looking 


ill YOU Pass? 





Prepare today so that your income will pass the “Living 
Requirements” test the day you retire. Standard’s new 
*“Goiden Years” policy makes it possible for you to 


supplement your retirement income at a guaranteed 


cost unbeatable by any life insurance company. 


| ache: die, or quit, you and your family 
will benefit most from Standard 
Life’s great new “Golden Years” Policy 
—the lowest premium retirement policy 
of its kind offered by any life insurance 
company in the world. It’s also unique 
in that the same premium and benefits 
are given to both male and female 
policyholders. 

If you live to age 65, you receive a 
handsome retirement income for life . . . 
or a sum of cash that shows an excel- 
lent return on your total premiums 
deposited. 

If death occurs prior to age 65 your 


beneficiary will receive the face amount. 
If circumstances force you to discon- 
tinue making premium deposits you 
have your choice of several attractive 
provisions that produce benefits for you. 

Issued in a minimum face amount of 
$10,000, which provides $100 a month 
lifetime income at age 65, this policy 
issued at age 35, for example, is avail- 
able at the unbelievably low rate of 
$32.40 a month. Other age levels are 
equally attractive. 

Get all the facts at once from your 
Standard Life agent ... or fill in the con- 
venient coupon below—and mail today. 


Slandard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Washington Blvd. at Fall Creek 


STANDARD Lire INsuRANCE Co., oF IND. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Without obligation on my part, I desire more facts about your “Golden Years” policy 


and what it will do for me and my family. 


Name___ 





Address 





isis 


Age 
——_. 
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Announcing 


Beyond Our Borders 


Nystrom ° Jones ° Harter 


Treating Canada and Latin America. Meets 
all the requirements of Pennsylvania Bulle- 
tin 233-B for Sixth Grade. 





111 EIGHTH AVENUE 


106 








FOR THE FIRST TIME. . . 


—Canada and Latin America. 





FOR THE FIRST TIME. . . 


a simple and clear “correlation” of the ‘ 


conditioning influences of geography 
and the growth of social patterns that is 
history. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 
Rand McNally’s ‘‘new-dimensional’”’ 
maps. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


The New Plan for 
Achievement in the 
English Language Arts “Oy E a 


: 


The Macmillan English Series 


Primary through High School 
BY THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


Here is a series of basal books bringing you 


¢ a Planned approach to skills 
¢ a Planned program of activities 
¢ a Planned follow-up 


For full information about THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES write today to: 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


| ahead. “Applying What You Have Learned” 


an effective “blending” of the geogranny | 
and history of our American neighbors | 


and “Doing Your Own Research” are two 
suggested activity sections found at the close 
of each unit. 


PsycHOLocy OF LEARNING AND TEACHING, 
H. W. Bernard. 450 pp. Illus. McGraw- 
Hill. $5 

This text shows the role of the teacher in 
presenting the subject matter in educational 
psychology. It shows language as a growth 
process, describes the individual learner, 
and finally deals with all these factors in- 
herent in the problems of learning in the 
classroom. The book emphasizes recent inter- 
pretations of the nature of adolescence and 
the influence of the cultural setting on learn- 
ing. 


| Att ABOARD FOR FREEDOM! Marie McSwigan. 


250 pp. Illus. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 
Here is Marie McSwigan’s story of the 
brave Czechs who “borrowed” a train and 
drove it out of Communist territory. A coura- 
geous boy leads the little group to freedom. 
The story is thrilling and timely and 
authentic. 


Books Received 


American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill: 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL Society’s DRAFTING. 
J. W. Giachino and H. J. Beukema 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 

cago 16, Ill.: 

Fut, or Lire. Goop For You. Here's 
HEALTH. Intermediate Health Action 
Series. Charlotte E. Wilcox and Jeanne 
S. Brouillette, with Dr. William Bolton, 
Medical Consultant 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 

York 10, N.Y.: 

CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIENCE. 
A Survey of all Fields. Philip Pollack. 
$3.75 

THe WonpeRFUL Winter. Marchette Chute. 
$3 

THe Younc TRAVELER IN SCOTLAND. Ian 
Finlay. Marjorie Macrae, Editor of the 
American Edition. $3 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

De Buen Humor. Edited and Annotated 
by Carlos Castillo and Luis Leal. Book 
7, Alternate. $0.64 

Mes Premieres Lecons bE Francais. A 
Vocabulary-Building Text for Beginners. 
Revised. Frances H. Patterson. $1.25 

Ropeo GRAMATICAL. Spanish Grammar in 
Review with Compositions. Nell Jo 
Francis and Joseph Raymond. $2.20 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 

Philadelphia: 

BroLocy Activities with Achievement 
Tests, Form B. B. B. Vance, C. A. 
Barker, and D. F. Miller 

Vother Tongue Publishing Co., P. O. Box 
6375, Indianapolis 5, Ind.: 

Our Livinc Lancuace. Lessons Based on 

Word Origins. $1 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St.. 
New York 16, N.Y.: 


Dictionary oF Lincuistics. Mario A. Pei 
and Frank Gaynor 
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PERCEPTUALISTIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Peter Fireman. $2.75 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 27, N..X:: 

(EACHERS’ MANUAL FOR SCIENCE FOR A 

BETTER WorLp. Meister, Keirstead, and 
Shoemaker. $0.96 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 

Nes 

BROWN-CARLSEN LISTENING COMPREHEN- 
sion Test. Answer Sheet, $1.50 per 35; 
Keys, $0.20 per set; Manual of Direc- 
tions, $0.25; Specimen Set, $0.50 

CENTER-DurROsT LITERATURE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE Test. Test Booklet, $3.15 per 35; 
Answer Sheet, $1.10 per 35; Specimen 
Set, $0.35 

Durost-CENTER Worp MAstery Test. Test 
Booklet, $3.70 per 35; Answer Sheet, 
$1.35 per 35; Specimen Set, $0.35 

GREENE-STAPP LANGUAGE ABILITIES TEST. 
Test Booklet, $5.60 per 35; Answer 
Sheet, $1.35 per 35; Specimen Set, $0.35 

KELLEY-GREENE READING COMPREHENSION 
Test. Test Booklet, $4.65 per 35; An- 
swer Sheet, $1.35 per 35; Specimen Set, 
$0.35 

Spitzer Stupy SxkiLus Test. Test Booklet 
$4.65 per 35; Answer Sheet, $1.35 per 
35; Specimen Set, $0.35 


Quick-Scorinc Mentat AsiLity Test. 
New Edition. A. S. Otis. Alpha Test 
(Short Form) for Grades 1-4, $2.25 per 
package of 35. Beta Test for Grades 5-9, 
$2.35 per package of 35. Gamma Test 
for High School and College, $2.35 per 
package of 35. Specimen Set, $0.35 
each 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Department of Public Instruction 


ELEctrIcITY as an Area of Industrial Arts 

Instruction in Pennsylvania Public 
Schools. Bulletin 331-C 

PENNSYLVANIA SurVEYs Its Pusiic SCHOOL 
Faciuities. Bulletin 110 


THE STATE Liprary ... ITs DivisIoNs AND 
Services. Bulletin 520 
SUMMARY OF TEEN-AGE SUGGESTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. Presented on _ the 
Occcasion of the First Pennsylvania 
Teen-age Traffic Safety Conference Day, 
May 7, 1954 
These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruction, 
Box 911, Education Building, Harrisburg. 


National Education Association 


ADMINISTERING A SICK-LEAVE PROGRAM FOR 
ScHooLt PERSONNEL. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. $0.50 


Cass Size IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1952- 
53. Special Memo, August, 1953. $0.25. 
Ciass Siz— AS RELATED TO INSTRUCTION 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
November, 1952. LicHTENING TEACHER 
Loap. October, 1953. Research Division 

EicutH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CITI- 
ZENSHIP. Under Auspices of U.S. Depart- 
ment. of Justice and NEA, September 
17-19, 1953, Washington, D.C. Citizen- 
ship Committee. $0.50 
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New “extbooks 


You will find these texts—like all Beckley-Cardy 
books—written and graded so that they are easy to 
teach. The attractive presentation keeps pupil in- 
terest high, so retention is excellent. 4 
Becky Carr fo 





HEALTH ACTION SERIES 
By Wilcox, Brouillette, Bolton 


A new health series which, in addition to covering 
physical health, includes lessons on social and 
emotional health, personal hygiene, grooming, first 
aid and health services. Emphasis is on the growth 
of habits and attitudes to insure good mental and 
physical health. These texts offer a sound program 
adaptable to any classroom. Pictures and diagrams 
in colors add interest. Three books now ready. 
GOOD FOR YOU Grade 4. 224 pages 

FULL OF LIFE Grade 5. 256 pages 

HERE’S HEALTH Grade 6. 256 pages 











WE THE PEOPLE 

By Richards and Isely 

Fulfills the need for a sound, easy-to-understand 
textbook on the Constitution of the U.S. and our 
government. Federal, state and local, executive, 
legislative and judicial procedures are simply pre- 
sented. The text clearly explains the citizen’s share 
in government and prepares for alert, thinking cit- 
izenship as the pupils learn the value of thrift, 
education and active co-operation in all govern- 
mental activities. 416 pages. Grades 7-9 


Write for descriptive folders on these new books 
or ask our representative to show them to you. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° PUBLISHERS 
1900 N. Narragansett 2 Chicago 339, Ill. 








ATTENTION 
Welfare Committee Chairmen 


Does your local branch of the P.S.E.A. offer adequate Group Insurance 
Protection (Accident & Health, Hospitalization, Life) to its members? 


Are you considering committee study of this important Teacher Welfare 
Project? 


Write us for details of complete protection for you and your associates 
in the teaching profession. 


All information furnished without obligation. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 1709-B_ Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 


— The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance — 
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GUIDANCE FOR TopAy’s CHILDREN. Thirty- 
Third Yearbook. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. $3.50 

Janie Learns To Reap. A Handbook for 
Parents whose Child Will Soon Learn to 
Read. National School Public Relations 


EpUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES AMONG THE 
States. $0.25 

ENROLMENT SITUATION, 1953-54, IN 567 
ScHoot Districts. (Based on Data for 
the First Report Period in Fall of 1953). 
Circular No. 3. $1.50 





Association and Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. $0.50 

LAy-PROFESSIONAL ACTION PROGRAMS TO 
SecuRE AND RETAIN QUALIFIED TEACH- 
ERS. Report of the Albany Conference, 
June 23-26, 1954. National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. $2 

Wuat Does THE Cope oF Etuics MEAN 
To Us? Committee on Professional Eth- 


MINIMUM ADMISSION AGE FOR KINDER- 
GARTEN AND GRADE 1, URBAN SCHOOL 
Districts, 1953-54. $0.25 

STATE Support OF PuBLIc SCHOOLS IN 
GeorciA, IN KENTUCKY, IN LOUISIANA, 
IN OREGON 

The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, 


ics. $0.15 DG. 








. SCENICRUISER—A sensational 
new luxury bus, with raised 
observation deck, washroom, 
Air Suspension Ride. 





HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A mode 
ern Air Suspension coach 
with panoramic picture win- 
dows and air conditioning. 






when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler’! 


Air Suspension Ride -is the secret 
shared by both these newest, smartest 
Greyhound coaches. Rubber-nylon air 
bellows replace conventional metal 
springs...the bus actually “floats” on 
columns of compressed air! 

By Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler, 
you also enjoy dramatic sightseeing 
through panoramic picture windows. 














r Nother athe pot age ap RT SNR RATT S| 
I FREE! ILLUSTRATED MAP—WITH TOUR FACTS ; 
: Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept.,71 W.Lake, Chicago 1,111. | 
' for full-color Greyhound Tour map of America. 1 
I ! 
1 Name ! 
1 i 
; Address. RES bb SSN : 
City & State__ ; 
1 i 
1 Send me special information on a tour to: st-11-54 | 
! 1 
| GREYHOUN D. | 
! ® 1 
aon — aie facet eon Pa ed Palsy Se i abla aia a 
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Miscellaneous 


Barr’s ALMANAC LANCASTER COUNTY ‘00K 
Book. A collection of traditional recipes 
from the land of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. John Baer’s Sons, Box 328, Lan- 
caster. $0.35 


Career Kit Procram: THE RETAIL Auto. 
MOBILE Business. A Counselor’s Guide, 
THe Taytor Twins In Dovuste erat, 
General Motors Corporation, 3044 W, 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan 


THE Economic GrowTH oF TWENTY Re- 
puBLics. The Work of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. United 
Nations Dept. of Public Information, 
New York, N. Y. $0.15 

EXCHANGE TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES, |955- 
56, under the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND For. 
EIGN LANGUAGES. Discussion Guide and 
Work Paper for Citizen Consultations, 
$0.45. A PLAN For CitizEN CoNSULTA- 
TIONS. Supt. of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

THe Forp Founpation. Annual Report 
for 1953. Porter McKeever, Director, 
Office of Reports, The Ford Foundation, 
1477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

GRADUATE Stupy IN Epucation. Bulletin 
No. 3. Pennsylvania State University, 
College of Education, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 109 Burrowes Bldg., State College 


Guipinc Your Girtep. A Handbook for 
Teachers, Administrators, and Parents. 
Prepared by a Teachers’ Committee, 
Group A, The Philadelphia Suburban 
School Study Council. Educational Serv- 
ice Bureau, University of Pennsylvania, 
3810 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. $1. 

How to TreacH Current Events. Using 
the News to Build Democratic Citizen- 
ship. Wesleyan University Press, 1250 
Fairwood Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 

LITERATURE AND SocrAL Sensitivity. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. $0.50 

Tue Louistana PurcHase. Reprinted from 
Collier’s Magazine by Esso Standard Oil 
Co., 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. 

MINNESOTA’s RuRAL ScHOOL TEACHER, 
1953-54 School Year. Research Service, 
Minnesota Education Assn., 2429 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minnesota. 
$0.50 

MontcoMery County ScHoots Fitm Ltr 
BRARY. Descriptive List of Films. Norris- 
town Public Library, 516 DeKalb St. 
Norristown 

Our Pusiic ScHooLs AND THEIR FINAN- 
cIAL Support. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 
17, Ni. 

THE U.S. anp THE U.N. Headline Series. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 

THE Bryson Lectures. Reason and Dis- 
content, The Task of Liberal Adult 
Education. Lyman Bryson. The Fund for 
Adult Education, 1444 Wentworth Ave., 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Civit DEFENSE AND ATOMIC WARFARE. A 
Selected Reading List. Federal Civil 
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Defense Administration. $0.25. Hicn- 
ScHOOL RETENTION BY StATEs. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
HE PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON Em- 
PLOYMENT OF THE PuysIcALLy HAnpI- 
CAPPED. Minutes of the Spring Meeting, 
\pril 30, 1954. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

You AND Your’ StupENT TEACHER. 
3ureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. $0.75 

Professional Planning 

The Professional Planning Commit- 
tee on August 27-28 approved for pub- 
lication two scatter  leaflets—‘‘The 
ABC’s of Public Schools Today” and 
“Musts in the Public Schools Today” 
—for use during American Education 
Week.—Eucene P. Bertin, Secretary 


SUPPORT, from page 99 
years ahead. Cooperation between 
these two important groups engaged 
in the dissemination of knowledge will 
prove of great value to understanding 
of the public schools. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
in its recent publication “Education— 
An Investment in People,” presents 
facts demonstrating America’s grow- 
ing dependence upon her schools. This 
may be ordered from the Education 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for $1. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
17, N. Y., recently has issued a book- 
let “Our Public Schools and Their 
Financial Support.” A former publica- 
tion was entitled “This We Believe 
about Education.” 

To increase public understanding of 
current school needs, the American 
Seating Company has presented a 
series of messages designed to acquaint 
the public with the vital role of 
schools in every community’s well- 
being through its advertisements this 
year in Time magazine. The company 
through these advertisements enlists 
increased interest and cooperation in 
the task of improving existing school 
conditions. 

The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parenis and Teach- 
ers are informing the public about the 
services and needs of the public schools 
through their publications and through 
the spot. announcements which they 
have prepared for radio and _ tele- 
vision broadcasting. 
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LEARNING AT Its Best. Mary E. Coleman, 
School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. $0.60 


PENN STATE REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH. March, 1954. Vol. V, No. 2. 
College of Education, Pennsylvania State 
University, State College 

A Report OF THE NINTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON REApDING. University of Pitts- 
burgh, July 13-24, 1953. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13. $1.50 


Report on Omnisus, 1953-1954. TV-Radio 


Workshop of the Ford Foundation, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


TEACHING Loap. What Can You Do About 
It? Utah Education Association, 312 
East S. Temple, Salt Lake City 2, Utah 


Towarp IMPROVED PREPARATION OF Ap- 
MINISTRATORS FOR EDUCATION in the 
Public Schools. Cooperative Development 
of Public School Administration in New 
York State. CDPSA Administrative 
Center, State Education Department, 
Albany 1, N.Y. $1 


A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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Choral Reading 


How the beloved old poem “‘’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose ‘“‘Night Before Christmas.” 
We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 


Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 





WHEN YOU'RE HOME affier a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively a 

flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
for clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
St. Nick bounded: on stage suddenly, came 
quickly down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thread. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage. 
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HAVE A PROBLEM TO SOLVE? 





YOU'LL FIND IT’S EASIER TO “‘GET ACROSS” 
TO YOUR PUPILS WHEN YOU USE 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


FOR GRADES 1-8 





EVANSTON, 


eaGe, cenm) WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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C. W. Collier 
Ray F. Knowlton 
Henry S. Klock 
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Notes and News 


Herotp C. Hunt of Harvard Uni- 


| versity has recently been appointe:| edi. 


torial adviser in the field of education 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. Doctor 
Hunt is a former president o! the 
American Association of School Ad. 
ministrators and chairman of the 
American Council on Education. 


B. Henry SHAFER has been elected 


| principal of Wyomissing High School, 





Mr. Shafer, who has served as the 
president of the Hanover Local Branch, 
reports that Wilson Streightiff of East 
Berlin will succeed him in this position, 


FRED KNnuTH, who headed the Felton 
elementary school in Steelton, has 
been appointed principal of the Boas, 
Hamilton, and Central Opportunity 
schools in Harrisburg. He replaces 
Garth H. Kelley, who was named 
principal of the Camp Curtin Junior 
High School this year. 


JEFFERSON County, John H. Hughes, 
superintendent, has issued an_attrac- 
tive brochure on “One Hundred Years 
Progress in Education in Jefferson 
County.” By word and picture, the 


| Progress that has been made in the 
' county schools is shown. 


WituiaM C., Evans, supervising prin- 
cipal of Dillsburg, has been named a 
member of the AASA_ Resolutions 
Committee for 1955 by President Jor- 
dan L. Larson. 


Henry L. Rupp, principal of Lower 
Paxton Township High School, Dau- 
phin County, resigned to accept the 
position of supervising principal of 
the Jersey Shore Area Joint Schools 
recently. 


THE O1L City School District is of:- 


| fering a limited number of its recently 
| revised Courses of Study in English, 


grades 7-12, for sale at $1. Address 


| the principal, C. H. Townsend, Senior 
| High School, Oil City. 


Rosert L. JoHnson, president of 
Temple University, who was national 


| chairman of the Citizens Committee for 
| the Hoover Report from April, 1949, 
| to May, 1952, is serving as Honorary 
| Chairman of the reorganized Schools 
_and Universities group. Among the 


educators named to the Advisory Board 
from this area are Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
University of Pittsburgh, and William 
J. Keefe, Pennsylvania College for 
Women. 
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“Chis new 
book-of-the-years has the 
most of the most... 


... most pages, most logic, most pictures, most 
readability, and most utility,” says Educational 
Screen Magazine. For years the standard work 
in its field, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching has now been issued in a com- 
pletely new and enlarged edition, representing 
not just a revision of the original book, but “a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio- 
visual field.” 

Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them 





| Adams Teachers Agency 


part of a pioneering new chapter on “Color as | 


an Aid in Teaching”; four other new chapters; 
400 drawings and photographs; and extensive 
lists of sources of supply. ($6.25) 


MAKING and USING 
CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
in the Elementary School 


The thorough descriptions and easy-to-follow | 


illustrations in this new book, by Glenn Blough 
and Marjorie H. Campbell, enable even the 
teacher with little or no training in science to 
construct equipment and apparatus and to per- 


form effective experiments and demonstrations. 
($2.75) 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as 
the most important person in the evaluative 
process, the authors of this new book—T. L. 
Torgerson and Georgia S. Adams—treat 
measurement and evaluation as integral parts 
of classroom teaching—not as a set of tech- 
niques to be applied to critical situations by 
specialists. A wide variety of techniques is 
presented—informal as well as formal, pre- 
\cutive as well as corrective. ($4.90) 


DISPLAY for LEARNING 


This completely practical text, by Merjorie 
Kast, shows how visual teaching materials can 
be prepared simply and inexpensively and used 
efiectively in the classroom. ($3.00) 


Write for Complete Catalogue 
Che Dryden Press 
31 W. 54th St. New York I9 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


THE ALLEGANY Mountain Football 
League of Pennsylvania, consisting of 
Port Allegany, Sheffield, Otto Town- 
ship, Saint Marys, Smethport, and 
Coudersport, will accept Pennsylvania 
State Education Association or Nation- 
al Education Association membership 
cards as tickets of admission to all 
league games. 

PauLR. Getts, supervising principal 
of Brokenstraw Joint schools, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Clarion. 

LEE E. Boyer of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, was elected president 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics at the annual meet- 
ing in May. 

CATHERINE A. V. Lyons, University 
School, Pittsburgh, was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
last spring. 
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Teachers... 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OFFERS 


For You"... 
For Your Family ... 


For Your Friends... 


Complete Income Pro- 
tection with Sickness 
and Accident policies, 
individual and group 
(family-type, too) Hos- 
pitalization, medical and 
expense plans, and Life 
Insurance Policies. 


There is, especially for 
Teachers 


a special accident and 
sickness policy. We'd 
like to tell you all about 
it. Send the coupon be- 
low for details. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


116 N. Prince St. Lancaster, Pa. 


Yes, I’m interested. Please send 





State Teachers Colleges .. Back cover me complete information for 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life myself my family —. ay 
Insurance Co. aes 111 friends... 
Vine Associates . 104 
Washington National Insurance Co. 107 NAME 
Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. 109 
i ETRE > ee ane AD ee 
DORSEY TOURS, Inc. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston, W. Va. 
SEND FREE TRAVEL INFORMATION to 
SR GSE A TT a er alia MIP A acta aN Ap. cle? 
Address Se tie ee ce SiS ona ere thaxasse ater 
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English Teachers in Detroit 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English invites English instructors of 
the nation to its 1954 convention, No- 
vember 25, 26, and 27. Detroit’s Hotel 
Statler is convention headquarters. 

The theme of the three days of inspi- 
ration and know-how is “Language: 
Mistress of the Arts.” Journalism in- 
structors will want to learn of the latest 
trends in student publications. 

Exhibits and publishers’ displays 
will be featured. The program holds in- 
terest for teachers of every level of 
English instruction. 


Necrology 


Anna T. Law, 85, former teacher in 
Duquesne and Hoboken, September 
7 


Joun A. Warp, Carlisle, teacher for 
47 years in Cumberland County 
schools before his retirement in 


1943, September 9 


WiiuiaM E. Warnock, 85, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools before his re- 
tirement in 1929, September 16 


Mrs. FRANCES Rose OrNpORFF, teacher 
in the Philadelphia schools for 35 
years before her retirement last June, 
September 14 


KATHRYN L. WILDE, teacher in Coates- 
ville schools for 23 years, August 28 


ALTON GARMAN, principal of Sunbury 
Junior High School, October 1 


CARRIE KEARNEY, teacher in Sharon 
schools for 30 years, August 2 
TEACHERS 


7 .N DAM AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE — 16TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 30th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 








AcHsA JACKSON, teacher in Ellwood 
City schools for 43 years until her 
retirement in 1946, August 


RACHEL SPRINGER, elementary teacher 
in Warren County schools for 29 
years, September 12 


ELIZABETH GANLEY, teacher in Clair- 
ton schools for 33 years, June 25 


Georce W. CAssLeR, assistant superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County schools, 
September 21 


Mary M. McKeeuan, New Bloomfield, 
teacher in Perry County schools for 
25 years, September 19 


JosEPH GASPARI, instructor at Dob- 
bins Vocational school, Philadel- 
phia, September 23 


Laura V. ToMER, teacher in Donora 
schools for about 41 years before 
her retirement in 1943, September 


11 


CoLtomsa V. Gauptosi, teacher in the 
Samuel Gompers school, Philadel- 
phia, May 2 





Calendar 


November 1-2—Annual Conf., Pa. 
Branch, National Assn. of Second- 
ary School Principals, Harrisburg 

November 5-6—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 

November 6—Pa. Library Assn. and 
PSEA Library Round Table, Buck 
Hill Falls 

November 6—Annual Education Conf., 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 











If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Clinton, lowa 


706 South Fourth Street 











tion. Write immediately. 


Established 1880 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over a quarter of a century under the 
same management—sgive you expert guidance—so important in seeking a posi- 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


74th Year 
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November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 10-13—Fall Regional Cony,, 
International Council for Exception. 
al Children, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

November 12-13—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris. 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 13—Professional Conf. on 
Mathematics, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 

November 14-20—National Book Week 

December 4—Professional Conf. on 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg 

December 9-11—33rd Annual Convy., 
Pa. State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Penn- 
Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

December 29-31—College Physical Ed- 
ucation Assn., Hotel New Yorker, 
N. Y. 

1955 

April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teachers 
College, Millersville 

April 2-6—Regional Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Cleveland 

April 3-9—Conservation Week 

April 7—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 16—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Kennard-Dale H.S., 
Fawn Grove, York Co. 

April 17-21—Eastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and 





Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 
April 30—Pa. Association for the 


Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 30—Pa. Business Education 
Assn. Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

April 30—Fourth Annual Meeting, Pa. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Pa. State University 

May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. 
State University 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 

August 15-19—Tenth Annual Local 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg 

September 28-29—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 
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